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5 NATIONAL PARKS IN ONE LOW COST TRIP 


You wouldn’t believe so much of the grandeur of the 
West could be seen in a single two weeks’ trip! The 
geysers, canyons and great cataracts of Yellowstone... 
the sheer, soaring summits of grand Teton, our new- 
est National Park...the majestic towers of Zion 
Canyon, rising like great altars, nearly a mile into the 
blue Utah sky...Bryce Canyon, another new National 
Park, entirely different from all others in its fantas- 
tic sculpturing and rainbow colors...and, finally, the 
overpowering immensity of Grand Canyon, the most 
awe-inspiring spectacle in the world! 


VACATION OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY 


All these! And a host of fascinating sights on the way: 
colossal forests, friendly wild animals, snow capped 
mountains, Alpine lakes, wild flowers, quaint Mormon 
villages, Rocky Mountain National Park, Great Salt 
Lake...every hour of this greatest of American scenic 
tours brings something new and thrilling. 


An exclusive Union Pacific offering, it can be made 
independently or by Escorted All-Expense Tours with 
interesting people as companions. 


You go on the finest trains via Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City or Omaha. And the cost is amazingly 
low. Mail coupon below for full information. 
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Old Faithful Geyser—Yellowstone National Park 
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Temple of Osiris—Bryce Canyon National Park Grand Canyon from Grand Canyon Lodge 


Great White Throne—Zion National Park Also LOW FARES THIS SUMMER to Colorado, 
California, Hawaii, Pacific Northwest and Alaska 


C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 335 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me complete information, including cost, and 
booklet : Western Wonderlands (tells about all the West) 


I am also interested in: 


O Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon National Parks D Hawaii 

O Yellowstone 0 Pacific Northwest and Alaska D Colorado 

O Escorted All-Expense Tours 0 California 9 Dude Ranches f 
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Zeerrl 1O THE GO 


turbines beat a silent rhythm...miles 
slip past the stern...as the great liner 
pursues its course to Europe. Trained 
eyes, trained minds, trained hands serve 
...sensitive to the course of the ship 


and the requisites of passengers. [or 


the quintessence of I. M. M. excellence 


lies in SERVICE—flawless, unobtrusive, 
efficient—the assurance that there can 


be no finer, more correct way to Europe 


UamOST OCEAN SERVICE 


than by White Star, Red Star or Atlantic \(MW/ 


WHITE JTAR LINE 
ee RED /TAR LINE -ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


NO. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, OUR OFFICES ELSEWHERE 
OR ANY AUTHORIZED AGENT INTERNATIONAL MERCANTELE MARINE COMPANY 


Transport Lines. 
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See Norway and Iceland on a ~ 
RAY MOND-WHITCOMB 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 


This Summer — two identical cruises on sister ships, over a route devised and developed by Raymond-W hitcomb 


Tuey are more complete this year than ever before — 

Scandinavian countries (Iceland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark). (J, There is extensive sight-seeing in the four 
northern capitals (Reykjavik, Oslo, Stockholm and Copenhagen); six days of the spectacular Midnight Sun; visits 
to a dozen Norwegian Fjords; to Trondhjem, the old capital of Norway; Bergen and ruined Visby; Helsingfors 
and Tallinn —and an optional side trip to Leningrad and Moscow. @, Take the Raymond-Whitcomb North Cape 
Cruise for a complete holiday voyage to little-known countries (five weeks from New York to Southampton) 
or for an unusual prelude to European travel (for the price includes return passage at any time during the year). 

Sailing June 26 on the S. S. ‘‘Carinthia,” and June 29 on the S. S. “ Franconia’”’ 
Rates (including return passage), $800 and upward Send for the Booklet —“THr NortTH Cape CRUISE” 


Round the World Cruise 
G, On the S.S. '*Columbus,”’ largest, most luxurious, and fastest 


Land Cruises in America 


liner ever to sail round the world. With less time at sea than 
any Other cruise round the world, yet unusually complete 
in its program of stops, shore excursions, and city sight-see- 
ing. Sailing on January 21, 1930. Rates, $2000 and upward. 
Europe 
@, Spring and Summer tours with carefully planned programs 
of travel, much diversity of routes and a wide range of prices. 
@, Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, and complete advance 
arrangements for “independent” trips anywhere in Europe. 


@,On special trains buile for Raymond-Whitcomb and 
unequalled in comfort. Special routes through the West. 
G,Round trips of unequalled completeness to California, 
Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, the North Rim of the Grand 
Canyon, the Canadian Rockies, and the great National Parks. 


South America Cruise 


@, An unusual cruise, completely encircling South America. 
Sailing February 1, 1930, on S.S. “Samaria”’ for a two-month’s 
voyage during the southern summer. Limited to small mem- 
bership. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 126 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


New York, 606 FirtH AVENUE; New York, 225 Firru AVENUE; Boston, 165 TREMONT STREET; Philadelphia, 1601 WALNUT STREET 
Chicago, 176 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE; Detroit, 421 BooK Buttp1InG; Los Angeles, 423 West FirrH STREET; San Francisco, 230 Post STREET 


and 300 agents in 219 cities or any authorized steamship agent 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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ELEGANCE AND LUXURY 
Every bedroom is fitted with hot and cold water, central heating and 
telephone. Many bedrooms with private bathrooms and elegant suites. 


The Restaurant serves the finest of foods and wines. The lounges are 
spacious and luxurious. Bedrooms from 10/6. Inclusive terms arranged. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS FROM “TRAVEL” 
7 West Sixteenth Street, New York 
Wires: Howdotel, London 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Subline Malvern 


To think of Malvern is to envisage all that is loveliest in English 
Countryside. 


Even the practiced traveler yields obeisance to the wondrous vis- 
tas unfolded from the perennial Hills, which stand as bastions to 
the clustered homes beneath, and the fertile Severn Vale. 


NOWHERE ELSE in the fair Isle of Britain can be imparted just 
that infinite charm and restful beauty which soothes—not the 
senses alone, but exalts the mind and brings spaciousness into the 
crowded ways of men—which is life’s strong need today, and the 
whole seeking of a Holiday. 


And Those Who Are Wise Will Come 
and Return Again to Scenes So Fair 


THE MALVERN COUNTRY abounds in History and Romance 
Mansioned—Abbeyed—S pired—Castled 


Great Festival of Bernard Shaw’s 
Plays from mid-August next 


Choice literature and all information free from 


The General Agent 


fo travelers in Lurope 


As the ship’s gangplank goes down in the ports of 
foreign lands, a bustling, fascinating scene is un- 
folded. Foreign customs, trains, strange signs are there, 

uniformed offcials...and, a familiar figure...an 
American Express man. @, There he is unravelling 
the mysteries of a foreign time table and helping 
others to get their train reservations. Then he 
speeds over to help that party of ladies who can- 
not understand a word the customs man says; or 
to assist others with hotel reservations or pass- 
ports. Similar scenes happen elsewhere abroad 

at dozens of frontier points, piers and docks. 
(This American Express man, together with 
scores of others, typifies the Helpful Hand of 
Service which is automatically extended to 

those who carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques. The moment you convert your 
money into these safe and spendable funds, 

you become entitled to the help, guidance 

and advice of these smiling sentinels of 

service no matter where you may be. 

Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 

and $100. Cost'75c foreach $100. For sale 

at 22,000 Banks, American Express and 

Railway Express agencies. Merely ask 

teamship tickets, for the sky-blue Travelers Cheques. 


hotel reserva- 
tions, itineraries, 
cruises and tours 
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or from 


The Spa Director (T.), Malvern, Eng. 
or 


Travel, 7 West 16th Street, New York 
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CHANGING THE GUARD AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


London's famous Horse Guards with their plumed helmets and elaborate uniforms maintain a tradition of military pageantry that dates from the 
eighteenth century. When the guard is changed, this superbly mounted cavalcade provides a colorful spectacle that never fails to attract attention. 
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interest 


Y > first 
M as a small boy, when I 
difficulties met and solved by the Post-Office De- 


received 


partment. 


Woop 
Mr. ARTHUR 
Massachusetts. 


Now where would I de- 
liver that letter? I puzzled 
over it and then gave it up. 
Whereupon the article went 
on to answer the puzzle in 
triumph. Why, to “Mr. 
Arthur (Under)wood, And 
over, Mass.,”’ of course. Of 
course! How stupid of me. 


Andover cropped up still 
later in my boyhood life. 
The day came when I yearn- 
ed to go to a boy’s boarding 
school. I read somewhere 
about Andover, or Phillips 
Academy, Andover, as it is 
officially called. It was the 
oldest school of its kind in 
America. All manner of 
great Americans had_ been 
graduated from it. To go 
there became one of my 
youthful ambitions, an am- 
bition which I was never 
able to fulfill, During my 
adult years other and more 
important considerations al- 
most blotted out Andover. 
Among other things, I mar- 
ried and a son was born to 
me. 

I lived my life over again 
in my son in many ways and 
through him realized many 
of my youthful ambitions 
second-hand, especially my 
desire to go to Phillips 
Andover to school. In no 
small sense, I went with him 
—at least in spirit. Less 
than a year ago, I went to 
Andover in person, and help- 
ed celebrate the 150th an- 
niversary of that institution, 
among other things helping 
to welcome President Cool- 
idge, just as on another oc- 


in Andover 


It gave as an illustration a letter once 
with some such enigmatical address as this: 


Unfrequented Andover—In Exeter’s Elizabethan Thoroughfares 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


(Massachusetts ) 
read somewhere of the 


began 


England. 
between the two. 


casion President Washington had been welcomed there. 
was that altogether the end of my Andover chapter. 
some day, to visit the little old town in England that had 
been the inspiration for naming this charming old town in New 
I wondered if there would be any resemblance at all 


AMERICAN ‘BACKGROUNDS IN. OL'D ENGLAND 


Forbears of Two Famous New England Towns—Discovering the Charm of 


Nor 
I resolved, 


In many instances it doesn’t really matter where you start 


S aE 
From icturesque Great Britain” 


THE HEART OF OLD ENGLAND 


The real Exeter, the Exeter that still recalls Elizabethan times, is found at its 

best in the steep, cobbled lanes with overhanging gabled tenements. Exeter was 

founded in Roman times. It has the distinction of being the only city in Eng- 

land in which human habitation has never ceased from Roman times to the 
present day. 


‘ 


from or how you go to a 
place, as long as you get 
there. In the case of And- 
over, England, it is slightly 
important as a detail. One 
usually starts to go to little 
known places from, London. 
In rural England no one 
could tell me just where— 
if it really existed, of which 
many were in doubt—the 
village of Andover was lo- 
cated. With the aid of a 
railway guide, however, it 
was found. “Quite impossi- 
ble to reach, sir—if you 
really think you must go 
there, sir—pardon my ques- 
tioning it, sir, but there’s 
nothing there when you get 
there, sir. However, sir, 
London’s the place to start 
from.” So said the inn- 
keeper at Broadway. 


London is the starting 
place for everything in Eng- 
land. I was directed to 
Waterloo Station. And that 
is all you have to remember. 
I could almost say at 
random, ‘Take a train going 
southwest and fall off any- 
where along the line and you 
may count upon it being 
somewhere quaint and inter- 
esting. At least I have 
found it so. So, knowing 
that Andover Junction 
(“Junction sis f-ata.t- “to 
sights or scenery when used 
as a suffix in America!) 
was on the railroad line I 
was taking I knew I was 
safe, despite the fact that 
my old German guide and 
friend, Karl Baedeker, has 
not a single line of descrip- 
tion on Andover. 


Well, I found Andover 
just the sort of place I was 


looking for—a little Eng- 
lish town altogether un- 
conscious of itself to whom 
tourists were almost un- 
known. 

I landed in Andover on 
a Saturday evening. That 
was fortunate. All the 
drovers and farmers for 
miles round had come into 
town to market and have a 
glass of ale, not a few of 
them several glasses, a 
fact for which there was 
loud and sometimes violent 
evidence in the square that 
evening... But then you 
should see them in their 
smocks, driving in on every 
sort of cart you have ever 
seen in a Morland print, 
each with a driver’s whip 
or stick in hand, faces as 
red as an autumn leaf. The 
dialect is what entranced 
me, for I could not under- 
stand a blessed word they 
said. To my ears at least 
it was musical, vibrant, in 
a rather high key, ending 
on a pleasing note, the sur- 
vival of an ancient Britain’s 
tongue. We were some- 
where between Wiltshire 
and Berkshire, just south 
of the North Downs, or 
Berkshire Hills, that you 
could see looming up to 
the north of the town. No- 
where in England have I 
heard a pleasanter tongue 
spoken. It gave a delight- 
ful atmosphere that at 
times became a bit too ro- 
bust and Hogarthian. 

I puteup sate theme star 
and Garter” ‘because it 
was on the square opposite 


The English forbear of America’s Andover is a 
modern life. From this town in 1643 came the p 


From “Picturesque Great Britain.” 


IN THE LAND OF LORNA DOONE 


Porlock is typical of those old-world villages that are so numerous in the south- 

western counties of England. Porlock was the scene of a frustrated invasion by 

the Bretons in 918 and of a successful invasion in 1018 on the part of Harold. Its 
thatched cottages represent Exmoor’s rural architecture at its best. 


a as ae, 5 
ANDOVER FROM THE FIELDS 


i rincipal settlers of Andover, Massachusetts. 
in English history its origin dates back to the tenth century. 
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the ironmonger’s. It had 
a “roastbeef of old Eng- 
land” atmosphere about it 
that it lived up to. I was 
in mutton country, how- 
ever, and got it done to a 
turn with Yorkshire pud- 
ding on the side. There 
was no fooling about the 
meals that were served by 
a buxom red-faced maid. 
I might have been in Spain 
for all I understood of 
what she said to me. I 
had my mug of half-and- 
half from the tap-room 
across the broad old hall 
which emitted a roar and 
growl every time the door 
was opened, for twoscore 
drovers were in there argu- 
ing about the respective 
merits of their stock and 
saying it with ale. 

The inn was filled with 
“antiques” that roused my 
envy—andirons in old fire- 
places, brass coal hods, 
tongs, pokers and shovels, 
warming - pans, Stafford- 
shire ware on every man- 
telpiece, an occasional 
chair, table and sofa that 
I would have given any- 
thing to own, old needle- 
work bell-pulls, tobies and 
several fine pieces of Liver- 
pool ware. The broad 
upper hall was a veritable 
museum and my bedroom 
delighted my old-fashioned 
sense. To get fo jit we 
had to traverse various 
hallways with steps up and 
down. My walls had old 
colored prints framed with 
gold bands on black glass. 
A fire glowed in a Geor- 


peaceful village in Hampshire rarely disturbed by tourists and far removed from the turmoil of 
Though Andover has never played a conspicuous part 


she 


Baka 1929 


AW SOE INA. UMM sha UNl, NIC 


Upon Exeter Queen Elizabeth bestowed the title of “Semper Fidelis,” the ever faithful city. As the chief town in the southwest of England, Exeter 

is famous for the number of sieges it has endured, beginning with the unsuccessful attack by the Danes over nine hundred years ago. The old gates 

and fortifications have disappeared, but there are many relics of a memorable past. The cathedral, dating from the twelfth century, is unsurpassed 
in the beauty of its architecture. 


gian fireplace fully equipped with brass fire irons and tools. 
There was a Sheraton chair that tempted me to commit larceny 
and the great old bed I had to climb up and sink down into was 
like a billow of down. 

These were some of the things that made my visit to And- 
over an event, a rich experience, not merely a sightseeing tour. 
I was living these things myself, not merely gazing upon some 
Stonehenge that was a thousand years aloof from my life or a 
tomb that held the dust of 
some noble hero who died 
before Columbus was born 
and whose exploits I could 
but worship from afar. 

Later I strolled down to 
the movie theater that was 
not like a theater at all. It 
resembled a little American 
town-hall with a stage at 
one end. It was not the 
presentation of “The Cat’s 
Pyjamas” and “The Big 
Parade” that interested me. 
I enjoyed watching the as- 
sorted collection of young 
Berkshire yokels all rigged 
out in their Saturday-night 
best, listened to their talk 
as we waited round for the 
crowd inside to come out, 
and I was amused by the 
way they “haw-hawed” at 
the least sign of comedy. 

But my prime experience 
was yet to come—Sunday 
morning in little old And- 
over. It is a pastel in deli- 
cate shades that shall ever 
hang in a favorite corner 


a huge reredos. 


to cure disease. 


THE FACADE OF THE SAINTS 


The western facade of Exeter cathedral with its superb gallery of saints resembles 
Throughout the years much damage has been done to these statues 
owing to the belief that powdered stone stolen from sacred images has the power 
In the north tower of the cathedral is an ancient astronomical 
clock, presumably the oldest in the world, as it dates back to 1317. 


of my memory. I waked with a sense of luxury in my huge 
four-poster and my eyes rested on the old “column” night-stand 
and then passed to the delightful cobalt blue toilet set of 
Brobdingnagian proportions. I looked out of my bow-window 
on the now deserted public square. In the center was a great 
gas lamp under which was a post pointing three ways: Basing- 
stoke, Newbury and Salisbury. In the corner shop over the 
way “H. W. Burden, Fruiterer and Fishmonger” carried on. 
Next door were the “Gen- 
eral Furnishing and Iron- 
mongers.” Farther down 
the street was ‘Waterloo 
House—formerly Ye Olde 
Bell Inn — Ante 1415- 
1788.” 

Itching to get abroad in 
the town, I ate but a few 
bites of the enormous Eng- 
lish breakfast they tried to 
gorge me with—toast, cof- 
fee, ham and eggs, finnan 
haddie, marmalade. 

Old inns and pubs 
abounded all over the town. 
“Angel Inn,” “Mason’s 
Arms,” “Spotted 2 Dog”? 
There was usually the old 
coach entry breaking the 
continuous wall of build- 
ings, with the coach yard 
beyond, sometimes a pleas- 
ant court with tap rooms 
and withdrawing rooms 
with their small-paned win- 
dows, looking on. I strolled 
on passing little crooked 
streets with red_ brick 
houses and thatched roofs 


10 


scarcely a story and a half tall. 

Once outside the commercial 
center, every detail entranced 
me. Two tiny milk carts came 
up a hilly street, each with a 
single round brass can in the 
center and the milkmen “gurg- 
ling” their milk call at every 
cate. A brass plate over the door 
of a tiny cottage informed me 
that was the home of “Luke 
Bull, Practical Chimney 
Sweep.” A crudely hand- 
painted sign nailed to the cor- 
ner of the house put it in 
poetry: 
“Luke Bull lives here 

Attends to orders far and near. 
With his brush, scraper and ma- 

chine 
He'll sweep your chimney very 
clean. 

And if it ever should take fire 

He'll put it out at your desire.” 


I turned into Rack Close, 
which has a high wall on one 
side and a row of tiny cottages 
on the other and winds leisure- 
ly along at a width of not more 
than eight feet. Later the wall 
disappears and tiny houses are 
set back about ten feet from 
the walk admitting of a small 
front yard. Each little yard is 
a bower of flowers. There is 
every evidence that they are 
very poor in Rack Close and 
have few luxuries—but they 
must have their flowers! 
They’ve a passion for roses and 
lilies. Even in those cottages 
which could boast of no yard, 
the windows are filled with 
rows of potted plants and flow- 
ers. They have but little sun- 
shine directly, but they get it 
indirer 1y mingled with color 
and fragrance, through their 
precious flowers. 

Flowers! I have noticed 
them wherever I went in Eng- 
land. Everywhere, particularly 
in railway stations, you will 
meet old persons and young 
persons carrying flowers in 
paper cornucopias. In our lit- 
tle hotel there was a vase on 
every table, filled with gor- 
geous flowers. 


and hotels. 


In the cemetery that bright Sunday morning, I 
was passed by several young people—one a matter-of-fact look- 
ing chap whom you would not think would do this sort of thing 
—hbearing great bouquets of flowers to the graves of dear ones 
who in life had always loved their flowers. 

I found Andover packed with churches and chapels, taverns 
A God-fearing little town, with an odor of ale 


ANDOVER’S QUIET THOROUGHFARES 


With its rows of thatched cottages, its quaint alleys, its peaceful streets, 

its flower gardens and its atmosphere of peace and contentment, Andover 

presents the finest characteristics of the English country town. In the upper 

picture two of the typical little milk carts are seen. The center picture 

shows a row of thatched cottages and below is a glimps of the mere 
on a quiet Sunday morning. 


Burial Acts. 


and bitters about it perhaps, but one that does you good to see 


of a Sunday morning. 


over and over and over. 


for me! 


An old lady clipping flowers in her tiny front yard looked up 
as I passed with a rosy face as though it had been transmuted 


from the flowers themselves. 
“Foine day!” she heralded. 


I could feel a good healthy English 
atmosphere as I strolled through Rack Close with the chimes of 
the Parish Church on the Rise making the whole upper air musi- 
cal with their sweet din of playing “Do-ra-me-fa-sol-la-se-do !” 
The sight of the flowers on all sides, 
even climbing up under the eaves of the thatched roofs, the smell 
of chimney pots in my nostrils and a view of the unmistakably 
English Parish Church beyond—that would always be England 


in Germany. 
you, as the Germans do. 
I left “The Star and Garter.” 


thieves and crooks. 


tions I found on gravestones. 
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“Tt is a nice day, isn’t it?” 

“Isnt 

That alone was worth com- 
ing to Andover for. 

They were all out fussing 
with their flowers this fine Sun- 
day morning; all Rack Close, 
all Andover, all England! 

I walked on down round 
Chantry street with its rows 
of old thatched houses and 
peeped into alleys and_ back- 
yards. I met the Salvation 
Army marching along with a 
long-distance brass band that I 
had heard in the square the 
night before. Here is a par- 
ticularly grim row of one- 
family tenements. The stolid 
English have more imagina- 
tion than we give them credit 
for when they name this dingy 
row, “Villas’—“Arden Villa,” 
and so on, always giving the 
date when the monstrosity first 
squinted at the light of day. 
And yet I paused before one 
of the open windows to listen 
a moment to a radio broad- 
casting the stately service at 
Westminster Abbey, the wife 
and family piously sitting 
round listening and joining in 
the production of the rich sweet 
“great Amen” of the boy choir. 

A little farther on I came 
upon a Chapel of the Primitive 
Methodists—a modest little red 
brick meeting-house ‘built a 
hundred years ago that never 
seemed to have thriven or 
grown. The Baptists flourish- 
ed dawn a side alley, while the 
Presbyterians had a_ large 
church built partly over the 
mill pond. 

Walking in the direction of 
the parish churchyard [ en- 
tered by way of the ancient 
Norman Gate. A sign just in- 
side the churchyard quite di- 
verted me and raised my 
spirits. It began austerely 
with 


WARNING! 


Andover Cemetery.—Open to the 
public Sundays from 10 A. M. 
(week days 8 A. M.) till sunset. 


No smoking allowed. No dogs or perambulators admitted. Children 
not admitted unless with responsible persons. 
to keep to gravel walks and not to touch flowers or shrubs. 

Any person not complying with the regulations or in any way mis- 
behaving, may be removed from the cemetery or prosecuted under the 


Visitors are requested 


By Order of the Burial Board Authority. 


What an unpropitious resting-place for riotous corpses! They 
are in danger of either “being removed from the cemetery or 
being prosecuted under the Burial Acts.” 
if there is not just as much “Verboten” in England as there is 
Only the English warn you instead of forbidding 
I recalled the warning on my door as 
“Warning! The proprietress will 
not be responsible for luggage not left in her charge.’ One 
might be misled into thinking that England was filled with 


I wonder at times 


Any ill-impression was wiped out on reading a few inscrip- 
“In Memory of Henry Gamman 


(Continued on page 50) 
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NORFOLK’S UNSPOILED COUNTRYSIDE 
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This county unfolds itself bit by bit as one of the least 

spoiled districts in England. 
ture, its customs, its scenery are distinct and individual. It 
is still geographically an island. 
by the Rivers Waveney and Little Ouse and from Cam- 
bridgeshire by the Ouse and the Nene. Its 
eastward boundary is the North Sea, which 
beats itself along the ninety miles of the 
This peculiarity is, 
no doubt, in some measure responsible 
for the individuality of Norfolk. 
feel when in Norfolk that you are in 
a country, not a county. 

The North Folk are farmers. They 
till some of the fattest land in Eng- 
land. They have made it so by im- 
proving: it, because in its natural 
state it ts not productive. The 
people are remarkable for their 
shrewdness, their carefulness, 
their blunt honesty and their 
suspicion. They have been 
centuries to 
warlike and peaceful in- 
vasions. Romans, 


{ FIRST visit to Norfolk is, I venture to say, a surprise. 


Norfolk coast-line. 


subject for 


Angles, Danes, Nor- 
mans, Flemings and 
Huguenots have in 
successive waves ar- 
rived in Norfolk and 
settled down there. 
Suspicion of stran- 
gers is perhaps a race 
memory. Once you 
prove to be an honest 
and friendly stranger 
there are no people 
throughout the length 
and breadth of Eng- 
land more generous, 
more hospitable, more 
loyal. 


I knew Norfolk first 
in the height of sum- 
mer. I was prepared 
to encounter a dull, 
tpena tout ele ss 
district. Strange as it 
may seem, I was in- 
fluenced by the eigh- 
teenth century libels 
on East Anglia. Hor- 
ace Walpole wrote 
about the “wilds of 
Norfolk,’ the Earl of 
Leicester described 
his Holkham estate in 
that famous phrase as 
a place so desolate 
that “two _ rabbits 
might often be seen 
fighting together for 
one blade of grass” 
—an estate, by the 


Medieval Norwich and Its Great Cathedral—Summer Magic in England’s 
Marshlands—The Coast of Dead Seaports 


By H. V. MORTON 


Its people, its architec- strange revenge of time! 


It is separated from Suffolk 


burr. 


You 


with an 


© uty Galloway 
WITHIN THE CLOISTER AT NORWICH CATHEDRAL 


The cathedral at Norwich is one of the finest Norman structures in England. The long nave, 

the massive tower, the transepts and the spacious cloisters are incomparable in their strength 

and their simplicity. No English cathedral preserves more of its original Norman structure 
than that at Norwich. It was begun in 1096 by Herbert de Losinga. 


way, which is today one of the most prosperous agricultural es- 
tates in England and an inspiration to the farming industry. A 


I entered a land of broad, gold cornfields, silvery acres of oats 
and barley. The church towers were round and made of smooth 
chipped flint, so that they looked like a mosaic of blue-grey glass. 
The people I met were remarkable for their 

physique and their speech, a strange, slow 
When I asked them a question they 
paused a while before replying, unlike the 
West-countryman, who answers imme- 
diately, or the Cornishman, who is ready 
answer 
stopped speaking. The Norfolk peo- 
ple take their time. 
but sure—until they make up their 
minds about you. 

Outside cottage doors in small 
villages I saw pink-faced, yel- 
low-haired Danish girls, white 
of arm and broad of shoulder 
—‘mauthers” they call them 
in Norfolk. 
full of words you will hear 
nowhere else. 
them are derived from 
the Norse and 


before you have 


They are slow 


The dialect is 
Many of 


the 

Dutch. The Norse 
‘words came with the 
Vikings centuries 
ago; the Dutch words 
with. the Flemish set- 
tlers in the Middle 
Ages. The country is 
a paradise for the 
philologist. I have met 
men who say that 
dozens of slang terms 
in use in Norfolk: to- 
day can be _ traced 
back to the days of 
the Roman occupa- 
tion. 

I traveled through 
some of the most 
charming villages I 
have ever seen, small 
towns with enormous 
cathedrallike 
churches in the mid- 
GILG Ose Te oe goal 
Wymondham is a 
good example. These 
small towns with 
large churches tell a 
story of dead or mi- 
grated industry. The 
population of the 
present villages would 
scarcely fill the choirs 
of such vast churches, 
which were built in 
the Middle Ages 
when these villages 
hummed with indus- 
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try. In this period Norwich built more than thirty churches. 

There is no monotony about Norfolk. Its scenery is the most 
pleasantly varied that can be imagined. There are no extremes. 
Near Brandon is a district called Breckland. Every visitor to 
Norfolk should visit it. When the heather is ripening towards 
purple and the bracken is growing brown Breckland is drenched 
in a heavenly peace, as primitive as the solitudes of Dartmoor, 
but, to me, much more friendly and appealing. There are lovely 
little meres locked away in Breckland where grebes and coots 
swim on still waters, squirrels play round the tree trunks and 
rabbits sit up in the fern, wondering who dares to invade their 
solitude. : 

Then there are heights round Sandringham from which you 
can see the tower of Boston “Stump,” rising up from the flat 
fields twenty miles off over the 
Wash in Lincolnshire. On the coast 
of Norfolk are cliffs 300 feet in 
height. 

Round the King’s Norfolk home at 
Sandringham you might be forgiven 
for the fancy that you are in Scotland. 
Here are wide moors and _ heaths. 
Ten miles from Sandringham is the 
perfect little town of King’s Lynn. 
No one with a sense of history 
or beauty should miss Lynn. It 
stands on the Ouse, about three 
miles from its confluence with the 
Wash. It was once one of the chief 
wine-importing towns in the kingdom. 
Its trade has diminished, but it is 
still a busy place, and among its in- 
dustries today is the strange one of 
making merry-go-rounds for fairs ! 
But its chief glories are the old Tudor 
houses, the Guildhall, the church of 
St. Margaret, the docks and—the sun- 
sets ! 

Near another royal house—Princess 
Mary’s home at Goldsborough in 
Yorkshire—you hear a lot about 
Eugene Aram. They show you at 
Knaresborough the cave in which he 
hid the remains of his victim. Here, 
near Sandringham, you meet this 
wretched man again in the local mu- 
seum. The murderer was a school 
usher at King’s Lynn at the time of 
his arrest. 

Then in Norfolk you have the city 
of Norwich, with its cathedral—one 
of the glories of England. 

Everyone who knows Norwich 
raves about its Norman cathedral and 
the ‘“quaintness’ of its medieval ‘ 
streets. © Photochrome, London. 
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of overgrown medieval byways and twisting old thoroughfares. 

A huge Norman keep on a partly artificial mound dominates 
the city; the slim spire of the cathedral, second only in height 
and grace to that superlative spire at Salisbury, rises above the 
picturesque red roofs, and from the summit of that spire you 
look down over a pastoral England, snug, green fields, com- 
fortable farms, great houses tucked away in belts of woodland, 
and little white roads winding here and there between hedges. 
It is a magnificently English sight, as sweet and homely as that 
more famous view from the top of York Minster across the 
fertile Vale of York. 

If you admire the strength and simplicity of Norman work, 
the cathedral will astonish and delight you. You will never 
forget it. It is one of the great Norman cathedrals of England. 
It is remarkable that so many people 
know Lincoln, Peterborough and 
Ely, but have no acquaintance with 
Norwich. Nave, aisles, transepts are 
massively Norman. The clerestory, 
set back slightly within a wall passage, 
has Norman lights. In the central 
part of the roof is an opening through 
which the monks used to let down a 
swinging censer. In the shadow of 
the cathedral lies the body of Edith 
Cavell, brought from Belgium after 
the War to rest in her native city. 

In addition to the cathedral there 
are thirty-five other churches in 
Norwich. They were built by pious 
merchants between 1350 and 1500, 
when the prosperity of Norwich 
rested on the woollen manufactures. 
So great was this prosperity that 
Norwich was the third city in the 
kingdom. Norfolk in the Middle 
Ages was the Lancashire of England, 
and Norwich was its Manchester. 
When the chief industries migrated 
to the coalfields. Norwich did not de- 
cline. That is not the Norfolk char- 
acter! She found other work. She 
is now busy with boots, shoes, mus- 
tard, starch, ornamental hardware, 
beer and chocolates. An unofficial 
industry is the breeding of canaries. 
You will see these birds in hundreds 
of little houses. They pay the rent! 

Grant Allen, in “Country and Town 
in England,” wrote: 

“Norwich is now the only great 
southern town, save Reading, which 
owes its importance to manufacturers 
alone. ... Alone among the trading 
staples of the Plantagenets, it has 


a 


‘Courtesy London & North Eastern R.R. resisted the great contemporary 


More people know Norwich every THE GLORY OF NORFOLK movement which has carried almost 


year, because the tourist agencies have 


The slender spire of Norwich Cathedral, the second highest all our industrial population north- 


been forced to include this city in in England, is a superlatively .beautiful landmark domi- ward towards the coal and iron dis- 
their itineraries. Everyone who has_ nating the surrounding ‘countryside for many miles. Of tricts, and has directed all our ex- 


spent a holiday on the Norfolk ‘ater date than the tower from which it springs, this spire 


‘ : was built during the fifteenth century when Norwich was : 
Broads has spread its fame abroad. one of the most prosperous cities of England. During this the Colonies, or towards the At- 


period, in addition to the cathedral, Norwich built more lantic highway for India, China and 


The present moment is, however, the 


ports westward towards America and 


right time to discover Norwich. It is than thirty other churches. the East. Old England looks north- 


still quite unconscious of itself. Only 
the most critical and intelligent tourists seek it out, and they, in 
these days of reckless enthusiasm and charabancs, like to keep the 
knowledge to themselves. Hunters of the antique know it well, so 
do the dealers who can always sell a £20 medieval doorway to 
America for £500. ; 
Norwich is incredibly rich in medieval remains. It is sur- 
prising that they are not prized locally. Norwich has not vet 
awakened to itself, which adds considerably to its charm, but 


holds a certain obvious danger. There are literally whole . 


streets of houses in Norwich covered with ugly Georgian plaster 
which if stripped would emerge as black-and-white Tudor streets 
with pretty oversailing storeys and broad eaves. There is no 
plan about Norwich. It is the only great city in England with 
no main street and no main square. It is a delightful tangle 


westward to the open sea. Norwich 
remains fresh and vigorous in our midst as a solitary living 
monument of the earlier order... .” 

It is interesting, too, how at night, when modern Norwich 
has made its daily quantity of mustard and starch, its daily num- 
ber of boots and shoes, the spirit of that earlier Plantagenet 
Norwich, that thriving, opulent city of hand-looms, lives on in 
the dark alleyways and on the banks of the still Wensum. This 
is the time to go out and stand on Bishop’s Bridge—one of the 
oldest bridges still in use in the country—or, if you have made 
friends in cathedral or castle, and the moon is full, this is the 
time to seek permission to climb the spire or to stand on the 
castle walls and look down through six crowded centuries upon 
the “City of Churches.’ Norwich goes back to the Middle 
Ages every time the moon is full. I have seen the ghosts of 
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galleys on the deserted quays; I have seen the ghosts of burly 
Flemish merchants in the silent streets; I have heard, in imagina- 
tion, the chatter of the hand-looms from many an A-shaped 
RAVE. «Se 

Arrange to see Norwich on a Saturday. The largest cattle 
market in East Anglia lies in the Norman shadow of Norwich 
Castle. Heré you will learn more about the North Folk of 
East Anglia in one hour than books can tell you in a twelve- 
month. Sheep, cows, bulls come in by every road in a cloud 
of dust, with the herdsmen and their dogs behind them. The 
farmers arrive in traps or by train, with wives and families. 

You will see the famous Norfolk hackney. The origin of 
the breed is unknown, but it is believed that the type is the result 
of a cross between the horses used by the Romans and the horses 
brought over by the Vikings. 

The market becomes full to the brim with a varied crowd. 
The cheap-jacks gather in numbers, the quack doctors, the 
philanthropists with the gold watches. It is a glorious sight! 
It is Norfolk! What amazing types you see there!—the red- 
faced, shrewd, argumentative, blunt-spoken farmers, in their 
breeches and fawn gaiters, accompanied by their neat wives and 
their buxom daughters. 

When you have looked long on one of the most interesting 
rural meetings in England, go into the busy, narrow streets, ex- 
amine the flint wall of the Guildhall, see the most charming 
small medieval house in East Anglia—Strangers’ Hall—enter 
the magnificent church of St. ai 
Peter Mancroft which contains 
the tomb of Sir Thomas Browne, 
the author of “Religio Medici,” 


and take a rest in that green 
solitude beneath the Ethelbert 
Gate. 


You will be glad you have seen 
Norwich. 

East of Norwich, near the coast, 
is Broadland. Sir John Lubbock, 
in his “Beauties of Nature,” wrote 


r 
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THE GUILDHALL AT KING’S LYNN 


The little town of King’s Lynn, so rich in old Tudor houses, possesses 

in its Guildhall a superb example of the curious Norfolk “flushwork,” or 

paneling in flint and stone. This building dates from the fifteenth 
century. 


From Opicruresqie Great Britain” 
THE MASSIVE MASONRY OF THE NORMANS 

At Rising, one of Norfolk’s many delightful old towns, stands a massive 

Norman castle dating from the twelfth century. To the little chapel at 


this castle came such illustrious worshipers as Queen Isabella, Edward 
III, the Black Prince and many other royal penitents. 


that the Broadland streams are like “rivers wandering in the 
meadows on a holiday. They have often no natural banks, but are 
bounded by dense growths of tall grasses, bulrushes, reeds and 
sedges, interspersed with the spikes of the purple loose-strife, 
willow-herb, hemp agrimony and other flowers, while. the fields 
are very low and protected by dykes, so that the red cattle appear 
to be browsing below the level of the water. And as the rivers 
take most unexpected turns, the sailing-boats often seem as if 
they were in the middle of the fields.” 

The Broads, which have achieved a remarkable popularity 
during the last thirty years, are unique. There is nothing else 
like them in England. In ancient times the Norfolk Broadland 
was a great estuary, part of which remains today in Breydon 
Water, into which flow the Rivers Yare, Bure and Waveney, the 
three chief.yrivers of the district. The estuary-in course of 
time silted.up. . Flats and marshes were thus formed in the val- 
leys, the rivers retreated to their present channels, but wherever 
the land sank the rivers broadened out, forming large lake-like 
tracts of water and gaining for themselves the name of “broads.” 

A holiday on the Broads is an unforgettable experience. On 
still nights in summer a wherry seems to glide on air between 
two star-spangled skies. The silence is indescribable. Lovers 
of Broadland never weary of this magic country. Its woods 
change with the seasons, it is equally beautiful in the first golden 
days of spring, in the heat of summer or in the tinted days of 
late autumn. 

The marshlands and the marsh people are most interesting. 
One of the big gaps in literature is the fact that George Borrow 
did not write a book about this part of Norfolk. The landscapes, 
which at dawn and sunset seem under a spell, have been com- 
pared to the canvases of Cuyp, Hobbema and Vandermeer. The 
bird-lover and the. student of Nature do not need to be told 

(Continued on page 54) 
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NEW ESTONIA’S VENERABLE 
CAPITAL 


Tallinn, Russia’s Former Seaport on the Baltic—Medieval and Modern 
Aspects of the Estonian Capital 
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By LUCILE McW. ROGERS 


spires and pinnacles with a history as interesting as her archi- 

tecture. Long before the twelfth century, a band of Estonian 
pirates sailed the Baltic and terrorized the more robust and respectable 
seamen of these chilly waters. The exploits and daring of these men 
challenged the conquering spirit of the Danish kings. One after an- 
other failed, until King Canute VI invaded Estonia, subdued the 
race, and forced baptism on many. But his victory was short-lived. 
For no sooner had he withdrawn his warships, than the Estonians 
reverted to heathenism. 

However, King Waldemar II was more successful. After a formid- 
able crusade against these brave people; he founded a castle on a high 
Silurian crag. And that castle was the beginning of Tallinn, the 
Estonian capital, which was known as Reval under the Russian régime. 

Down through the ages Tallinn has been tossed back and forth 
from king to king, bowing in allegiance to German barons, Swedish 
monarchs, and finally to Peter the Great. But in February, 1918, after 
the fall of the Russian régime, the little country set up a provisional 
government. The Peace of Tartu recognized her independence. In 
1920 she drew up a Democratic Constitution, and in 1921 she was 
admitted to the League of Nations. And, so, after struggling for 
3 centuries against king after king, Estonia came at last into her own, a 
Photo by Dr. William H. Fulton nation, nearly ninety percent Ests, governed by representatives elected 


The Russian church at Tallinn with its five gilded domes is by the people and for the people. ; : 
superbly adorned with mosaics of gold, vivid blue and scarlet. This struggle through the centuries has left a mark, but an inter- 


1 hn is a city set on a hill, a veritable fairyland of steeples, 
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: A PANORAMA OF THE CAPITAL 
Superbly situated ona bay in the Gulf of Finland, Tallinn possesses nume 1 
rity et ee papebeens Leeeue pills Estonia passed into ‘ie hands of Rass Pe 
panded its harbor for the use of his navy. During the world war Reval—as Tallinn was then called—was an important naval base. T i 

ae Ah: : : ; _— . Today Tallinn 
is the commercial and political capital of the new Estonian republic which is about the size of Vermont and New Hampshire combined, with a population 
of scarcely more than a million people. 


pressive buildings dating from the days when it was a prominent 
eter the Great did much for the prosperity of the town and ex- 
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esting one, on Tal- 
linn. Hers is a poly- 
glot population. Her 
architecture is as 
varied as her con- 
querors; her charm, 
as intangible as the 
spirits that hover 
around her castles, 
her age-old cathe- 
drals, her romantic 
wall. 

Officially, the lan- 
guage of Tallinn is 
Estonian. Unofficially 
it is Russian, Ger- 
man and Swedish. 
For although nearly 
eighty - five percent 
of the townspeople 
are Estonians, there 
are minorities to be 
considered. And 
these minorities are 

‘considered. The 
Germans, Swedes, 
Russians and Jews 
are allowed instruc- 
tion in their native 
tongues. 

In the shops, if 
English brought no 
gleams of under- 
standing, French or 
German brought 
forth smiles, approval 
and merchandise. In 
this city of less than 150,000 inhabitants, one may slip from 
Russian into Polish, German into French, English into any one 
of the Scandinavian tongues, and be assured of audiences that 
can understand any one or all of these tongues. 

Just as Tallinn is a Babel of tongues, it is also a Babel of 
architecture. For ease of explanation, the city may be divided 
into three definite parts: the upper town, the lower town, and 
the “fringe.” And intermingled throughout are these buildings 
of the conquerors, this Babel of architecture. 

The top of the town is Toompea. Toompea of Tallinn. The 
music of the name cannot capture the charm of this setting. 
Hugged in by a romantic old wall, Toompea split over and broke 
through the thir- 
teenth century enclos- 
ure, leaving her tow- 
fers f0 attest the 
strength of the castle, 
still standing, built by 
Waldemar II on the 
rocky crag in 1219, 
But another wall, 
built a few decades 
later, has caught in 
the lower town those 
houses spilt over 
from Toompea. Still 
others have risen out- 
side this lower wall 
and gone down to the 
sea. 

As soon as we had 
established ourselves 
in Tallinn’s premier 
hotel, we hastened to 
Toompea. Through 
tiny winding streets, 
covered with cobble- 
stone, past quaint 
little houses, our cab 
took us until we ar- 
rived at the top, in 
front of the medieval 


AN OLD GATEWAY IN TALLINN 


The early fortifications which still give a medieval appearance to many parts of Tallinn recall 

its stormy past. Fortified in the early fourteenth century, the city has sustained sieges by the 

Swedes, the Danes and the Russians. Estonia declared her independence of Russia after the 

Bolshevist coup d’etat in 1918. In 1920 Tallinn became the capital of a new republic which 
was admitted to the League of Nations in 1921. 


THE ESTONIAN NATIONAL DANCE 


The young republic of Estonia is wisely attempting to carry on the most colorful traditions of 
its peasantry. Folk dancing plays an important part in the lives of the people and few Euro- 
peans possess a richer store of national songs. 
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castle. The castle 
faces a courtyard. 
The low walls of the 
fortress are weary 
with age, for stone 
clings to stone only 
because _ renewed 
vigor is given by con- 
stant applications of 
new mortar. Not so 
the towers. Straight 
and stalwart they 
stand, like youth car- 
ing for old age. 

Entering a door of 
the castle, we passed 
through a narrow 
dingy room, unten- 
anted save by scurry- 
ing mice, on our way 
to climb Pikk Her- 
mann, built with the 
castle into the wall. 
Up a Staircase, still 
dingier, we wound, 
guided by a feeble 
light struggling 
through silky cob- 
webs woven over tiny 
slits in the stone. 
From the top of 
Toompea over one 
side of the tower we 
saw rose-red roofs of 
gabled houses, slen- 
der spires and steep- 
les, over the other, a 
sharp drop down steep stone walls to the moat, now growing 
with trees and shrubs. And further away down the valley, new 
houses rebelling against the old order. Seven centuries separate 
modern Tallinn from the once lonely castle on the crag. 

By way of the castle’s courtyard, we crossed in twenty steps 
those centuries that separate this modern age from antiquity. 
For opposite the stronghold of Waldemar is Estonia’s Parlia- 
ment. Estonia’s House of Parliament is newer than her con- 
stitution. The building of stone has a simple facade. Entering 
by a broad, wide staircase, we discovered an interior not only 
modern but modernistic in decoration. The assembly room of 
the house is delightfully colorful. The walls are of that rich, 
deep blue, so often 
seen studded with 
stars on the musical 
comedy stage. The 
ceiling (to help the 
acoustics or for beau- 
ty) is carved out in 
geometric figures. In- 
direct lighting casts a 
strange mellow glow 
on the plain desks 
and chairs of satin- 
wood and on the 
thick dull gray carpet 
below. In such a 
modern setting, the 
laws made must be 
modern and applica- 
ble. And such they 
are. For a country 
that applies the In- 
itiative and Referen- 
dum is getting at the 
problem of represen- 
tation, 

From the House of 
Parliament, we 
walked back a few 
decades to the Rus- 
sian Cathedral, for it, 


ESTONIA’S GREAT SONG FESTIVAL 


In the summer of 1928 the Estonians commemorated the tenth anniversary of their freedom with a mag- 

nificent song festival. With their extraordinary gift for singing and their large heritage of folk songs the 

Estonians have earned the name of the “singing people” of Europe. This photograph shows the grandstand 
which held the gigantic chorus of several thousand voices. 


too, is on the topmost tip of Tallinn, across the courtyard from 
the castle. Magnificent white marble makes a mosaic with wine- 
red brick to vie with the mosaics of Christ and the Trinity 
worked out in tiny stones of gold, vivid blue and scarlet. While 
we were admiring the graceful Byzantine arches and the beauty 
of the five gilded turrets, we were summoned inside by the 
deep rich notes of an organ, and the deeper, richer notes of a 
chanting priest. 

In a gloriously embroidered surplice of white and gold this 
priest, echoed by the choir, filled the church with strange sad 
tones. On the benchless marble floor the faithful followed his 
service, kneeling and rising to his magnetic music. Filtering 
through the brilliant stained- 
glass windows, the rays of the 
sun played a symphony in color 
to match the symphony of 
sound. Flashes of ruby red, 
royal blue tinges of gold, flitted 
over the bowed backs of the 
worshipers or lingered lovingly 
on the jeweled ikons. 

When the service had ended, 
we wandered about on Toompea, 
stopping to study the old houses 
of the aristocracy. Many of the 
German nobility have left Tal- 
linn since the revolution, and 
their gabled houses of brick or 
stone stand idly in the sun star- 
ing vacantly back through the 
centuries. 

The caretaker of one of these 
old homes from which the fam- 
ily had fled showed. us through 
a typically French mansion with 
splendid rooms following the 
styles of Louis-Quatorze, Louis- 
Quinze and Louis-Seize. From 
the windows of a ballroom done 
in a magnificence to rival the 
sun-king himself, we looked out 
on a formal garden gone native 
by the intrusion of informal 
plants running riot. All through 
the house was an air of past 
grandeur. 

After we left this monument 
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to a vanished aristocracy, we 
wound around lazy streets, past 
the old towers, Kick in die Kok 
and Paks Margareeta. Paks 
Margareeta, or “Fat Margaret” 
as we would call it in English, 
looks like a slovenly old woman, 
so battered are the bricks that 
hold together lightly. But the 
Sea Gate that joins the tower is 
a son bolstering his parent. 
The next place we visited 
was the Town Hall, a fourteenth 
century building in the lower 
town with a sharp gabled roof 
and a sharper steeple rising to 
great heights. In general out- 
line this Town Hall recalls the 
Hotel de Ville of Flanders with- 
out the ornate carving and stat- 
uary. Inside, the meeting hall 
of the Town Council has beau- 
tifully arched windows lined 
with stained-glass which is a 
background for colorful coats- 
of-arms and richly colored 
paintings of historic subjects. 
But the importance of the Town 
Hall architecturally and artisti- 
cally is dwarfed by the medieval 
archives buried in its vaults. 
On the following day our first 
stop was the old Schwartzhaupter Club on the Langstrasse. 
Here, during the Middle Ages, meetings of the Hanseatic League 
were held, for Tallinn’s position was a mighty one among the 
Hanse towns. Four centuries have passed since the gold and 
white ballroom of the club resounded to orations against piracy 
and table-talk on treaties and ways of increasing commerce. 
Today, milder-mannered men, managers of the Cooperative So- 
cieties organized to assist in the development of farming and 
manufacturing meet periodically. Thus, assistance to the little 
country is still carried on within the walls of Schwartzhaupter. 
At Porita, about half an hour from Tallinn by motor, stand 
the ruins of a fifteenth century monastery, St. Brigitta’s. For 
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FAT MARGARET 


A relic of a more heroic age, this rotund and crumbling tower now bears in its old age the humiliating name 
of “Fat Margaret.” It was a part of that system of bastions and tower-strengthened walls which were be- 
gun in the fourteenth century. Through the arch one can catch a glimpse of one of Tallinn’s typical old 


thoroughfares, 
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over one-and-a-half centuries the monastery stood as a refuge 
for the down-trodden peasant. But in 1575, strolling Russian 
hordes attacked the abbey, killed the nuns and threw the peas- 
ants in prison. ‘Today these ruins rest alongside a tranquil 
little stream that empties soon into the sea. Picnic parties in 
canoes glide by the silent walls and on the other side peasants 
till the soil. 

In 1910, the Council of Antiquities restored the walls of the 
chapel. One enters from the churchyard, where lie the bodies 
of ancient Estonians under crosses and tombstones of unique 
design and simple flowers of glorious scarlet and deep blue. 
The interior of the abbey has inherited nothing from its better 
days save the foundation of the old baptismal fount and a 
monasterial calm. 

From this calm we went directly to gaiety. For the beach of 
Pirita is not far away. Pirita is either quite primitive or ultra- 
modern, according to viewpoint. The plage was covered with 
bathers careless of when, where, and how they dressed. Any 
convenient bush, no matter how scrubby, served as bathhouse 
for man, woman, or child. And one rosy-cheeked maiden 
found the scant proportions of a pink parasol all-sufficient for 
her dressing-room. 

Although Pirita is the most interesting place near Tallinn she 
is rivaled by the Katarinental and the “Estonia” which are also 
on the “fringe” of the city. In Kater- 
inental are the present museum and 
the “little house in the woods” of Peter 
the Great. The museum, a pink-stucco 
structure facing a formal garden in a 
beautiful park, was once the palace of 
Catherine, the wife of Peter the Great. 
Today the rooms that might confirm 
the unconfirmed tales of the Russian 
Empress, if walls might talk, act as a 
storehouse for Estonian art. Nearby, 
the little house of Peter the Great, aus- 
tere in its simplicity, sits in a bower of 
trees. 

From.the park we went to the “Es- 
tonia.” The ‘Estonia’ is not the only 
modern building in Tallinn. There is 
a very new, very efficient Military 
Hospital, and a railway station that 
replaces the one burned by the Com- 
munists in 1924. But the “Estonia” is 
more interesting because it represents 
one of the foremost advances in amuse- 
ment places in Europe. It is an im- 
mense building of white stone with 
corinthian columns. A court divides 
the two wings which house on one side 
the National Theater, and on the other 
a large and excellent restaurant. 

Here one may be wined and dined 
and, passing through a giant foyer of 
red, take a seat in a theater which gives 


The “Estonia” adds a very modern note to medieval Tallinn. 


wing and a large restaurant in the other 
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One of the 
finest of the city’s new buildings, it contains the National Theater in one 
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Rising high above the wall of this narrow street is seen 
the needle-like tower of the Town Hall. 
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The mighty castle of Toompea, built in the thirteenth century, dominates 


Tallinn. 


not only plays of Estonians such as 
Kitzberg, Vilde Tammsaare and Raud- 
sepp, but the works of Bernard Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Barrie and Somerset 
Maugham. 

It is typical of this country that back 
of the modern “Estonia” is the ancient 
marketplace, where the same sort of 
selling has been going on for centuries. 
Peasant women with pleasant faces 
hooded with white or colored handker- 
chiefs, sit behind makeshift counters, 
crying their wares of eggs, potatoes, 
meats. Recalcitrant crayfish crawling 
perilously near the edges of ample 
baskets are pushed into place by swift- 
moving hands. Brilliant blue del- 
phinium and hard-soled shoes are seen 
side by side with gauzy imitation laces. 

Strictly speaking, Estonia is an agri- 
cultural country, and her exports are 
largely dairy produce and other food- 
stuffs, wood and wood products from 
her forest, cotton fabrics and flax. Be- 
fore her separation from Russia she 
added to these exports great quantities 
of potato spirits and other supplies for 
her “mother” state. But now most of 
her distilleries and many of her fac- 
tories are vacant, merely waiting for 
the adjustment that is being rapidly 
made. Textile mills, metallurgical 
shops, and facilities for shipbuilding are increasing yearly and 
soon the little state which now manufactures enough of these 
goods for her own need will supply other countries. And then, 
these Estonians, who have won the name of “singing people” 
of Europe, will add singing factory hands to singing peasants. 

In the meantime, however, Estonia will continue to be essen- 
tially a land of farmers. In 1919 all the large estates of the 
great landowners of the former Russian Crown and of the 
church were declared to be the property of the State. The land 
was then parceled out into small farms which might be worked 
by the average family, preference being given to demobilized 
soldiers and landless peasants. In this way Estonia created 
nearly forty thousand new farms and over ten thousand home- 
sites. 

Obviously freedom has meant much to the Estonians. 

On my last day in Tallinn I listened to 15,000 of these people 
commemorating their tenth anniversary of freedom with their 
folk songs. I can hear now that mellow richness of tone, rising 
and falling with the spirit of the singers, in their sad or gay 
'Gestiy Lawl.” 

And when, some hours later, my ship stole away at dusk, I 
wondered as I looked at the towers of Tallinn and listened to 

(Continued on page 62) 
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VARIED VISTAS IN THE ‘BRITISH ISLES 


SPANNING THE AVON AT BATH 


Pultney Bridge which so gracefully spans the River Avon at Bath is the only structure of its kind left in England and a monument to the eo of 

the architects of the eighteenth century. It has been called “England’s Ponte Vecchio” for both sides are lined with shops and houses. But Pultney 

Bridge is only one of the many architectural, historical and scenic beauties of Bath. The splendid ruins of the Roman baths date from the first cen- 

tury A.D. Bath Abbey, “The Lantern of the West” with its numerous fine windows, was founded in the fifteenth century. From the eighteenth cen- 

tury, when Bath became England’s most brilliant watering place under the dictatorship of the incomparable Beau Nash, date most of the city’s handsome 

streets and such magnificent buildings as the Royal Crescent, the Circus and Queen Square. One of the most charming of English cities, Bath is 
still the gracious host to the weary and the ailing—a principality dedicated to delicious and salutary indolence. 


THE SUNKEN GARDENS AT 
> SOUTHEND 


One of London’s favorite seaside 
resorts, Southend-on-Sea at the 
mouth of the Thames boasts of 
some of the most attractive gar- 
dens, terraces and esplanades in 
England. It boasts also of one ot 
the longest piers in the world, a 
mighty structure of steel one and 
a half miles long. Southend with 
its broad promenades, its great 
hotels and its throngs of holiday 
visitors from the metropolis is es- 
sentially a creation of modern 
times, a huge seaside playground 
for the twentieth century city 
dwellers. 


IN JIRELAND’S 
SiO) UE RoN 
METROPOLIS 


Though it pos- 
sesses few  build- 
ings of great dis- 
tinction, Cork has 
strong claims to 
tbe the most charm- 
ing city in Ireland. 
Finely situated on 
the River Lee the 
city possesses spa- 
cious streets and 
beautiful tree- 
planted walks 
along its river’s 
banks. The nucleus 
of the present city 
was founded by 
the Danes in 1020. 
Since its capture 
by Henry II in the 
twelfth century 
Cork has played 
‘an important part 
in Ireland’s stormy 
history. 


ALONG THE HARBOR AT TORQUAY 


: For warmth and sunlight Torquay is one of the most favored of English towns. Beauti- 
= fully situated on Tor Bay, it is shielded from the rigorous English climate by surrounding 
IRELAND’S IRON COAST hills which rise in terraces above the sea. From remotest times Torquay has been famous 

The Giant’s Causeway in the north of Ireland is one for its fisheries and its spacious harbor has been an anchorage for Great Britain’s fleet 
of the geological wonders of the world. The pillars of since the reign of Queen Elizabeth. As a resort it has aroused enthusiasm since the days 
basalt that form this grim headland number forty of George IV and has numbered among its admirers such men as Gladstone, Disraeli, 
thousand, most of them so neatly polished and so regu- Dickens, Stevenson and Tennyson. Thanks to a beneficent | climate, Torquay’s numerous 
lar in form that they might be the work of human gardens are rich in subtropical shrubs and the surrounding hills are covered with luxuriant 
hands. In the upper picture is the bridge at Carrick- foliage. Despite the fact that Torquay has grown into a large and popular watering place, 


a-Rede, another curious rock formation on this coast. it has not lost its dignity and beauty. 
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From “Picturesque Great Britain’ 


PLASTER FACADES OF OLD ENGLAND 


The unspoiled town of Saffron Walden—which takes its name from the 
saffron crocus formerly cultivated there—possesses many picturesque old 
houses of timber oddly adorned with -bas-reliefs in plaster. 


© Cheltenham Newspaper Co., Ltd. 


IN THE COTSWOLD HILLS 
The old towns of the Cotswolds are famous for their stone built cottages 
with mullioned windows and stone-slabbed roofs. This particularly fine 
row in the town of Bibury, near Cheltenham, has been purchased for 
preservation by the National Trust. The Cotswold Hills are an un- 
dulating tableland long celebrated for sheep and fine wool. 
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From “Picturesque Great Britain” 


THE BISHOP’S PALACE AT WELLS 


The moat and bastioned wall surrounding the Bishop’s Palace at Wells 
dates from the fourteenth century. Near the drawbridge is a bell which 
the swans ring when they want to be fed. 
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ONE OF GUERNSEY’S FARMS 


England’s tiny island of Guernsey lies just thirty miles from the coast of 
France. In the market and country districts Norman French is still 
spoken and the inhabitants preserve many old customs differing from 
those of both their English and French neighbors. Guernsey and the other 
Channel Islands were permanently united to England in 1154. 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF RAPID TRANSIT 


During the ’thirties America’s pioneers in railroading forged the links in an iron chain that stretched between Albany and 

the Great Lakes, completing one of the first great steam highways in America. This picture shows the arrival of one of the 

early trains at Little Falls on the Mohawk line. At the right is the Erie Canal which attempted to compete with the railroad 
during the first years of its operation. 


‘BUILDING AMERICA’S FIRST RAILROADS 


How the Iron Horse Came to America—With the Speed Demons of the ’Thirties—The Greatest Race in Our History—Traveling 
on Our First Railroads 


By AGNES C. LAUT 
Illustrated with old prints 


HE story of the conquest of space began centuries before 
the ram’s horn blew its morning signal in the backwoods of 
America. 

It began even before an old Greek scientist of Alexandria, in 
200 B.C., discovered that a spouted sphere filled with water 
would whirl, by some sort of repercussion, as long as fire below 
the sphere (the first fire-box furnace) kept the water (in the first 
boiler) spouting steam. Only old Hero didn’t think of hitch- 
ing that spout to a tube and of at- 
taching a movable piston rod in- 
side that tube to be hoisted and 
let down, and he didn’t think of 
fastening that piston rod to a 
grasshopper shaft, and of © con- 
necting that grasshopper shaft to 
the hub of a wheel which would 
be whirled round like the sphere 
and would drag other wheels be- 
hind. 

Poor Friar Roger Bacon, sit- 
ting imprisoned in his cell at Ox- 
ford for uttering such heresy, 
had predicted: “Carriages without 
horses will travel with incredible 
speed.” Old Hero hadn’t worked 
it out so far ahead. He had the 
idea all right; but he didn’t har- 
ness the idea to practical usage. 
In Ohio in 1828, when a school 
board was asked for permission 
to hold a discussion in the school- 
house as to the use of this new 
steam power on railroads, it gave 


A SPEED DEMON OF THE THIRTIES 


In 1831 the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad offered a prize of $4,000 ers 
for the best locomotive. The contest was won by this odd con- 


traption with an upright boiler built by Phineas Davis and named 
the York. 


a reluctant permission in these historic words: “You are wel- 
come to use the schoolroom to debate all proper questions; but 
such things as railroads . are wmpossibilities and rank ii- 
fidelity. There is nothing in the Word of God about them. If 
God had designed that His intelligent creatures should travel at 
the frightful speed of 15 miles an hour by steam, He would haze 
foretold it through His holy prophets. It is a device of Satan 
to lead immortal souls down to Hell.”..And even Boston warned 
ominously that the jars’ of ‘such 
unholy speed would lead to “con- 
cussion of the brain” and un- 
doubtedly end in a race of “‘speed 
maniacs.” All of which recalls 
George Stephenson’s stolid reply 
when asked what would happen if 
in front of his new rail-steam 
contraption a cow posted herself 
»on the track—“it would be un- 
commonly awkward for the coo.” 

The first engines were called 
“puffing billies,” “Hell on wheels,” 
“snorting race horses,” ‘‘Tom 
Thumbs,” “rockets that were go- 
ing to-go up and come down in 
sections” like Darius Green, 
“puffing John Bulls,” “devil wag- 
ons, “iron horses’ “bla-c-k 
dragons snorting sparks in the 
darkness and silence of night dis- 
turbing the quiet of rural sleep- 
and bringing undesirable 
strangers in our midst.” I was 
on one of the first railroads that 
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heads. and smiled pity. 
Evans tried to form a com- 
pany to build a railroad 
from Philadelphia to New 
York, Of (co uns eae 


couldn’t raise the money. 


It was madness. Who had 


ever done it? ‘“‘Neverthe- 
less,’ retorted Evans, “the 
time will come when car- 


riages propelled by steam 


will be im general use 


traveling at the rate of fif- 


teen miles an hour, or 300 


miles a day, as fast as 


birds can fly. Two sets of 


railways will be Imd .. . 
and passengers will sleep 
in these stages.” Prophetic, 
wasn’t it? Yet he was re- 
garded as “steam mad.” 
As early as 1788, John 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE DE WITT CLINTON 


The diminutive De [Witt Clinton that so astonished the people of New York on its trial trip in (1831 _was a 
ridiculous toy compared to modern standards. The engine was scarcely eleven and a half feet long, its boiler was 
upright and its fuel was wood which sent clouds of sparks and smoke back upon the passengers. The first travelers 
were bumped over the rails in crude little coaches with spoked wooden wheels, hard seats and a flimsy awning- 


like roof. 


crossed the interior of Newfoundland. Farmers almost mobbed 
the train. It would—they said—kill the stray pigs and run 
over cows. Newfoundland fishermen had had experience in a 
banking crash. They found checks were no good on a bankrupt 
bank; so when train men first tried to check baggage of burlap 
sacks filled with all an out-harbor man’s possessions, the fisher- 
men and their families would have none of those checks. They 
lugged all their ill-smelling fishy bundles right into the first- 
class coaches and defied the powers to eject them. New York 
State annals tell of a little later era—of mobs who tore up tracks 
and if the track men had interfered, would have torn the rail 
hands limb from limb; and the rotten eggs hurled in one section 
were as sweet-smelling incense compared to “the opprobrious 
epithets” hurled in local elections. 

Mistakes were made—pretty nearly every mistake that could 
be made by blundering humans feeling forward in the dark. On 
one Southeastern engine a negro sat on a steam valve to keep 
it down and ascended much faster than he anticipated. On an- 
other line in the Southeast, a cow on the track did make it “un- 
commonly awkward” for the directors aboard; for it spilled 
every mother’s son of them head over heels down an embank- 
ment with more damage to high hats and dignity than to bones. 
On another track where a horse-hauled car raced an engine- 
drawn car, the horse beat the engine. Less than a century ago, 
rail highways were voted a “public nuisance” in a city of New 
York State, and a Grand Jury ordered them removed from 
city limits. 

In America, Oliver Evans—a wagon worker’s apprentice in 
1772—seems to have been one of the first to grasp the mean- 
ing of steam power. He wrote “Open Letters to Congress” and 
carried his ideas to the greatest engineers of the period, to be 
told with contempt he had 
“steam mania” on the brain. 
He proved, in 1804, that a 
steam-propelled scow could 
be worked by wheels on land 
and by a paddle wheel to 
rear and only such device 
could increase the value of 
Western lands. “Pah,” said 
the wise wigs, “only the in- 
creased population can bear 
the heavy cost of construct- 
ing roads.” “Nay,” retorted 
poor Oliver, daft with one 
idea as poor inventors al- 
ways are, “such carriage of 
people and produce will in- 
crease population.” The 
big fellows’ touched their 


THE TOM THUMB RACES THE GREY MARE 


One of the greatest races in American history was held on August 28, 1830—the contest between Peter Cooper’s 
Tom Thumb and a horse car drawn by a gallant grey. 
at the prodigious rate of eighteen miles an hour, but it lost the race because of a mishap on the locomotive. The 
first locomotive built in America, the Tom Thumb was about the size of a modern hand car with a boiler about 


Fitch, a peddler of medici- 
nal roots from the Ohio, 
had a steam yaw] ship that 
would work, and he demon- 
strated the fact on the 
Delaware; but when Con- 
gress was asked to help 
him, the peddler was allowed to cool his heels and his ardor in 
waiting. He went back to Kentucky and drank himself to death. 
If Evans and Fitch had dared to predict sixty miles an hour, 
they would probably have been sent to an asylum. “Till we 
have lines of brass, preposterous to talk of traveling fifty or 
sixty miles.an hour.” That was the verdict of the greatest 
engineer in Europe. 

It was George Stephenson who took steam out of the realm 
of bootless, fruitless discussion, and put it—as we would say 
—on the screen of life. He was born in 1781. He inherited 
all that had been pioneered before him. He was most 
fortunately not a wise wig. He was a practical fireman, brake- 
man, engineer in Newcastle mines before he was twenty-one. , 
Stephenson was a coal miner; but he was also a mechanic. He 
knew exactly how that jig saw worked havoc at both ends. So 
he worked out an engine for a coal tramway, in 1814, that drew 
eight wagons big as itself at four miles an hour each trip. 

Other inventions doubled the speed of his engine. He got 
speed up so he could hope for thirty miles an hour. Stephenson 
now became engineer for the Stockton and Darlington line, and 
his company authorized him to try out his inventions; but so 
doubtful were they of success that they put in the contract of 
1821 by haul “with men or horses or otherwise.” That “other- 
wise’ gave Stephenson his chance. He worked away until 
September 27, 1825, “the most famous day in rail history,” when 
he invited the public to come and see. What it saw was an 
engine driven by Stephenson, helped by his brother James. A 
tender came next with water and coal. Six trucks next, loaded 
with coal and a few courageous passengers on top of the coal. 
One truck had flour barrels with timorous passengers ready to 
jump. A group of sceptical engineers came on the next wagon. 
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The Tom Thumb had demonstrated its ability to travel 


the size of a bath heater. 
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Directors in great dignity but 
with hearts in their mouths next. 
Then six wagons with fools so 
rash they didn’t know the risk. 
Then fourteen wagons with a 
promiscuous lot of miners ready 
to jump. 

The train weighed the colossal 
total of nearly ninety tons—as 
much as forty teams. It attained 
eight miles an hour. England 
went “steam mad,’ though a 
horseman rode ahead at frantic 
speed on the track “to shoo” all 
people and animals out of the 
way. A frantic yelling rider 
was the first railway signal. If 
you look at the picture of the 
first train, it is almost like a 
boy’s plaything. You can see 
the grasshopper shaft, the chain 
connecting fore and hind wheels, 
the rude couplings, the smoke- 
stack like a small chimney; the 
little dump cars; but it isn’t 
quite as crude as one of the first 
trains in America, where the 
couplings let the dump wagon 
behind telescope the car ahead 
so often that the train had to be 
stopped, a rail fence split, and 
the quarter lengths tied to the 
couplings to keep each hind car 
from bumping its neighbor off 
the track. 

So Stephenson’s first ‘Loco- 
motion” was followed by a 
greatly improved “Rocket” that 
ran twenty-nine and a half miles an hour. No need to convince 
the sceptical now. People threw their hats in the air. Coun- 
try folk came great distances and camped in the fields to see the 
train pass, and when the train had passed they often found 
themselves and all their former ideas and prejudices spilled 
helter-skelter on the ground; for the horses took fright and the 
drivers were ‘so intent on the passing spectacle they awakened 
to find themselves coming down with the impact of a spank 
and the horses on a wild stampede towards the horizon. 

All these reports American engineers, Allen and Strickland, 
brought back to the United States. 

The ram’s horn of the old post roads with all their glamour 
of adventure passed for a new glamour that was to span the 
world. 

In the development of American railroads many mistakes were 


The opening of the Stockton and Darlington line on September 27, 1825, inaugurated the era of the locomotive and 
rapid transportation. Stephenson’s train, weighing the total of nearly ninety tons, attained the speed of eight miles an 


hour, successfully opening the first railroad over which passengers and goods were carried by a locomotive. Pre- 


ceding the train rode a horseman to keep the tracks clear. 


ENGLAND HAILS THE STEAM ENGINE 


After George Stephenson’s initial success on the Stockton and Darlington Line in 1825, he introduced a_ greatly 

improved type of engine known as the Rocket which ran twenty-nine and one-half miles an hour. England 

then went “steam mad” and American engineers brought back the enthusiasm to this country. In 1829 Stephen- 
son formally opened a railroad employing eight engines manufactured at his own works. 


Crude as this train was with its tiny. locomotive and its 
dump car, it was not so clumsily constructed as the first trains to run in America. 
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made. We may smile at those mistakes, but they were not 
laughable to the enthusiastic backers of steam. Consider a few 
of the early mistakes that paved the way for future success. 
Those blunders must have broken many a heart and crippled 
many a purse. They can be massed together: all the new rails 
made similar errors—rails from Boston, rails from New York, 
rails from Philadelphia, rails irom Baltimore. 

In England, the roadbed was laid for eternity; but the engines 
were very light—five, seven, ten tons. In America, almost op- 
posite conditions demanded practically reverse construction. 
England was in the main flat. America had terribly high and 
steep grades and an appalling number of sharp and long curves. 
America was too poor to construct roadbeds for all time; be- 
sides, they were not advisable. Such heavy granite, inflexible 
roadbeds were too hard on light engines with a heavy load. 

America could use a 

“1 lighter roadbed, but need- 

eda heavier engine for 

hard grades and bigger 

loads and vastly longer 
distances. 

Were the rails to be 
iron or wood? At first 
wood was used with an 
iron strip laid flat on top; 
but in heat and frost that 
iron strip had a trick of 
curling up, and one such 
“snake head’?—as_ the 
train crew called them— 
came up through the 
passenger car floor and 
“pit a lady’s leg.” ‘The 
mishap caused a great 
deal of comment adverse 
to rails. Also, wooden 
rails rotted from ex- 
posure to weather. The 
spokes of the early 
wheels for engines and 
cars were of wood. When 
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The John Bail, 1831. 


“The elephantic John Bull” was one of the first engines imported to 

America from England. Too heavy for American tracks, it had to be 

scrapped in favor of an American model. On this engine the combined 
use of upright and horizontal boilers is seen. 


the train went rattling over the rails at the awful speed of fif- 
teen miles an hour the dried hot wood “screeched.” 

Sometimes in cold weather the exposed boilers got a chill 
down their spines, for jack- 
ets had not been invented to 
protect boilers; so directors, 
in deadly fear lest steam fail, 
tried sails and kept horses 
near on call to hitch to a 
stalled train and complete the 
journey. This was on a 
Southern line where exposure 
to frost was least; and it gave 
farmers along the right of 
way a bright new idea. Why 
shouldn’t they use the new 
highway as a team road for Hirst Bogle LOcOn uve 
hauling produce to market? The four-wheeled “bogie” truck 
Splendid! Somebody else had ete or swivelled on the main 
benle thei road. Whi nope rames enabled the wheels readily to 
: J : follow the curves of the track. 
it? So many a terrified 
engine man rattling round a curve or down a steep grade with 
his heart in his mouth had often to choose whether to make the 
team jump or jump himself; sometimes the decision had to be 
made quickly and both jumped, with an 
aftermath of hissing steam and lawsuits and 
profanity that might shock our delicate ears. 

At first there were no railway sidings be- 
tween many points for trains to meet and 
pass. The unwritten law of the road was 
that whoever passed the halfway point first 
had right of way. The other fellow had to 
back to the nearest station where there was 
a siding; but the other fellow sometimes re- 
fused to back, when the train crews got out 
and settled it by fisticuffs. I don’t know 
that that law was anything like as ridiculous 
as one on our modern statute books, which 
has become a classic—that if two trains meet 
on parallel sidings over a road crossing, one 
shall not go ahead till the other passes. How 
long these two polite trains are expected to 
stand on their hind legs and bow profoundly to each other in 
hisses of steam and bellowing toots—the law does not say. 

Every road had a different gauge in width; so when a railway 
was made up of many different links, as were the New York 
Central, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore and Ohio, the passengers 
had to get out and transfer; but to keep the transfer points easy 
money for teamsters and taverns, many rival towns refused to 
give the rails right of way inside town limits. This happened 
not only in the antique South but in progressive New York 
State. These transfer points were known as “the isthmus” and 
famous for “rotten eggs and cabbages” when rails tried to con- 
nect. Sometimes in cold weather, when the boiler refused to 
heat up fast, the train crew would get out and give the rear car 
a tremendous push down grade; but this produced such a terror 
of the train getting out of control and running away, there was 
actually patented an invention for a great claw hammer racket 
wheel to rear, which could be dropped at need to grip the cross 
ties and hold her back. So far as I know, this was the first 
automatic brake. What happened to the ties so clawed up by 
an iron wheel with grappling hooks for cogs is not told. The 
device was not extensively adopted. 

In the South and West, the first passenger coaches resembled 


the same lines as 


This early American engine was built on 

Stephenson’s 

“Rocket” which ran twenty-nine and one- 
half miles an hour. 
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log cabins on wheels; but these did not yield enough revenue. 
Double deckers were then tried; but double deckers might upset 
and they raised the center of gravity too high and had to be 
discarded. 

Until processes were devised to use blasts of air to force a 
coal fire, coal did not react well. Wood was the fuel; so the 
smokestacks were huge inverted pots, that had to have hinges 
to duck back under bridges; and, as there was no spark arrester, 
awnings and nettings were used to protect the heads of the 
engineer and fireman; but the sparks set fire to the awnings. 

The status of the conductor was a grave question. Was he 
to be regarded as the captain of a platoon of troops? He was 
called ‘‘captain of the crew” and took his stand as lord of all he 
surveyed, either on the rear platform of the engine or the fore 
platform of the first passenger coach. Or was he to be a sort of 
gentleman treasurer for the directors? Reliable and command- 
ing and dignified he must be; so the first conductors appeared 
officiating in plug hats with long frock coats and high choker 
collars. What the wind and the smoke did to that pompous 
costume can be guessed. It did not add to dignity. The con- 
ductor’s salary was not far below that of the first presidents of 
the company. He drew $2.50 a day, where the president drew 
from $1,000 to $2,500 a year. Considering the difference in the 
buying power of the dollar, that pay was not so far below the 
$8 to $10 and $12 a day now in vogue. Then as now, it was 
considered that a man on whose quick good judgment the lives 
of the passengers and the good will of the public depended must 
be far above the average. Why the president’s pay has ascended 
so far above the conductors’ in our era hardly needs explanation. 
The conductor of that era was provided with a big strong tin 
box to collect cash fares and with heavy cardboard tickets from 
point to point, which could be used over and over. 

Stations, at first, there were none. They had to be built and 
as time went on became more comfortable than many a passen- 
ger’s home, and in good centers really magnificent temples of 
traffic. Warehouses for freight, there were none. They, too, 
had to be built, and shippers could not understand why those 
warehouses could not be used free for an indefinite length of 
time. Whistles, there were none. The first conductors used 
big tin whistles. Bell ropes for quick signal, 
there were none. The conductors waved or 
shouted to the engine man. 

Down to 1839 two candle lanterns were the 
maximum for a passenger coach. There were 
no washrooms. There was no water supply. 
There was no heat. Urchins along the road 
earned pennies and dimes by selling hot bricks 
and hot stones to passengers for foot warm- 
ers. In both the directors’ and train men’s 
minds there was nervous terror at first that 
the train wheels would not stay on the rails 
going uphill and downhill. The flanged 
wheel and the T rail were still to be worked 
out. As to speed, it was as late at 1835 that 
a director burst into a meeting of his com- 
pany operating a Boston and Worcester line, 
shouting triumphantly: “Well, here we are, 
friends—we came by rail almost forty-two miles in less than 
three hours.” 

Down to 1850 the ultimate goal of our young railroads was 
the great Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Empire. Philadelphia 
and Baltimore had sent 
Allen and Strickland to re- 
port on and buy some Eng- 
lish engines. These engines 
—the Lion, the Delaware, 
the Hudson—reached the 
United States in 1829. 
They were not successful. 
They were designed for 
heavy trucks, gravity coal 
carriers, and light frequent 
loads, whereas what 
America needed was an 
engine for light trucks, 
long hauls, and _ heavy 
loads. Allen invited the 
gaping sightseers to ac- 


famous 


A heavy and cumbersome machine, the 

Stourbridge Lion was another of 

America’s unsuccessful importations 
from England. 
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JOHN “FITCH'S STEAMBOAT 


Steam navigation preceded the railroad. As early as 1788 John Fitch, a 

peddler of medicinal roots, launched a steam packet on the Delaware. 

By 1790 he was actually conveying passengers for hire, but the company 

he formed failed. From his invention Fitch reaped nothing but poverty 
and disappointment and he finally committed suicide. 


company him across a wobbly trestle; his invitation was not ac- 
cepted, though when they drove the Lion across the shaky trestle, 


- the crowds split the welkin with applauding yells. The engines had 


cost only from $2,900 to $3,600 each. They would today hardly be 
usable to haul dump carts for a coal mine. But they had proved 
steam was the coming power; and Balti- 
more had visions of getting that Ohio traffic 
to shipside if workable engines could be 
devised ; and the workable engines were de- 
vised by amateurs— amateurs, because 
steam had as yet no experts. 

The Baltimore and Ohio got its charter 
by 1827; but it met the usual juggling be- 
tween rival states over the charter. It 
wisely put its capital—five millions—high 
enough to extend right across to the 
Cumberlands. Citizens were to have the 
right to put private vehicles on the tracks, 
and tolls were fixed hidebound. When one 
cons over the restrictions tied round the 
Baltimore and Ohio’s infant neck, it is a 
marvel the enthusiasts behind the project, 
even with the blind faith of little children, 
ever had the courage to go on. Two of 
the turnpike companies were so strong they 
got out court injunctions forbidding the 
Baltimore and Ohio to cross their territory. 
Of course, this holdup was shortly over- 
come by hooking up the turnpike and canal 
concerns with the new rail venture. 
Through the suburbs of towns where an 
engine was to be used in place of a horse, 
“Gt would not be prudent to establish a 
higher velocity than the walk of a horse at 
two-and-a-half miles per hour... to and 
into a great emporium such as the city 1s 
destined to become.” 

Ground was first broken on July 4, 1828, 
and Charles Carroll of Carrollton—then 
ninety years old—laid the first corner stone, 
with these prophetic words: “J consider 
this among the most important acts of 
my life; second only to signing the. Dec- 
laration of Independence, if even second to 
that.” To the credit of Baltimore people, 
twenty-two thousand citizens subscribed for 
the stock privately issued. The subscrip- 
tions were three times greater than the of- 
ferings. Following England’s example, a 
roadbed was laid to last long as an ancient 
Roman army highway. Strap iron was 
laid on the sleepers, spikes four inches long 
were driven in ties, and when a test train 
was run with horsepower, it was proved 
the wheels would stay on the tracks at fif- 
teen miles an hour. 
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The progress of steam transportation on land 

and water by 1845 is obvious from this poster 

printed less than fifteen years after the 
famous trial trip of the De Witt Clinton. 
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AN AMPHIBIAN MONSTROSITY 


Oliver Evans’ Eructor Amphibolis was invented in 1804. One of the 

strangest of early steam-driven contrivances, it kicked its way ahead on 

both land and water. Oliver Evans was one of the first American in- 

ventors to grasp the meaning of steam power. He was laughed at when 

he prophesied that people would travel three hundred miles a day 
by steam. 


Now, Peter Cooper was a landowner near Baltimore. If a 
train would stick on rails with horsepower, thought he, why 
not with steam power? The engine he had built became famous 
as the Tom Thumb. The race between the Gray Horse and the 
Tom Thumb on parallel tracks has gone down in history as re- 
nowned as Christopher Columbus’ dis- 
covery of America. Tom Thumb was con- 
structed in 1829, no bigger than a hand 
car, with a little upright boiler like a 
kitchen bath heater, and the greatest race in 
American history was held on August 2X, 
1830. Here is the account of one passenger 
in the single coach attached: 

“The trip was most interesting. The 
curves were passed without difficulty, at a 
speed of fifteen miles an hour. The grades 
were ascended with comparative ease. The 
day was fine, the company in the highest 
spirits, and some excited gentlemen of the 
party pulled out memorandum books, and 
when at the highest speed, which was 
eighteen miles an hour, wrote their names 
and some connected sentences, to prove 
that even at that great velocity it was pos- 
sible to do so. The return trip from the 
Mills, a distance of 13 miles, was made in 
fifty-seven minutes. 

“The triumph of this Tom Thumb en- 
gine was not altogether without a draw- 
back. The great stage proprietors of the 
day were Stockton and Stokes; and on that 
occasion a gallant gray of great beauty and 
power was driven by them from town, at- 
tached to another car on the second track— 
for the company had begun by making two 
tracks to the Mills—and met the engine at 
the Relay House on its way back. From 
this point it was determined to have a race 
home ; and, the start being even, away went 
horse and engine, the snort of the one and 
orthampton for Cheapride the puff of the other keeping time and 

“At first the Gray had the best of it; for 
his steam would be applied to the greatest 
advantage on the instant, while the engine 
had to wait until the rotation of the wheels 
set the blower to work. The horse was 
perhaps a quarter of a mile ahead, when 
the safety-valve of the engine lifted, and 
the thin blue vapor issuing from it showed 
an excess of steam. The blower whistled, 
the steam blew off in vapory clouds, the 
pace increased, the passengers shouted, the 
engine gained on the horse, soon it passed 
him. The lash was plied—the race was 
neck and neck, nose and nose. Then the 
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engine passed the horse, and a great 
hurrah hailed the victory. But it was 
not repeated; for just at this time, 
when the gray master was about giv- 
ing up, the band which drove the pulley 
which moved the blower, slipped from 
the drum. The safety-valve ceased to 
scream, and the engine, for want of 
breath, began to wheeze and pant. 

“Tn vain, Mr. Cooper, who was his 
own engineer and fireman, lacerated 
his hands in attempting to replace the 
band upon the wheel. In vain, he tried 
to urge the fire with light wood. The 
horse gained on the machine, and 
passed it. Although the band was pres- 


In the early days on the Baltimore and Ohio it was 
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be active; but it was figured the little 
road from the Hudson to Mohawk— 
fifteen miles—would cost from two 
hundred seventy-five to three hundred 
forty-three thousand dollars; so it was 
self-evident the capital of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars would have to 
be increased to five hundred thousand 
dollars. This sent such a chill down 
Van Rensselaer’s spine that when the 
first three-dollar assessment was levied 
he began to back away. Many other 
subscribers followed his example and 
put up only one dollar of the three 
dollars called. Then, three members 
of Featherstonhaugh’s family dying 


within three years and his mansion be- 
ing destroyed by fire, he had to move 
to Philadelphia; with his moving the 
spirit of enthusiasm departed from the 


ently replaced, and steam again did its 
best, the horse was too far ahead to be 
overtaken, and came in the winner of 
the race. But the real victory was 


frequently necessary to substitute horse power for 
steam. So far as horse power was concerned rails 
offered a tremendous advantage over bad roadways. 


with Mr. Cooper, notwithstanding. He 
had held fast to the faith that was in 
him, and had demonstrated its truth 
beyond peradventure.” 


Hudson and Mohawk. Surveys went 
on all through 1829. Mr. Jay chilled so 
that he resigned. 

It took until 1831 to call in all the 


Baltimore enthusiasm was not assessments up to par. It must have 
quenched. Sidings, switching devices, i been like pulling teeth, for they came 
turnstiles or tables for engines—came i in fifteen different desperation calls. 
in quick succession; and plans were (eos Albany and Schenectady had gone cold. 
under way for extensions to Washing- : GAS. More than five thousand of the original 


ton by 1833. A train of seventeen cars 


shares had changed hands; but the New 


did reach the Federal capital by 1835, 
in two hours and twenty minutes. On 
that train traveled relatives of the great 
men who had urged Gallatin’s early 
survey of transportation in America, a 
Washington, Adams, a Jefferson, Madison. 

Following the memorable race of the Tom Thumb with the 
grey mare and the subsequent development of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the next important event in American railroading was 
the building of the De Witt Clinton and the subsequent develop- 
ment of the iron highway to the Great Lakes. 

George Featherstonhaugh was a rich landowner of Schenec- 
tady County. He had been the author of that advertisement in 
1825 for a rail charter, when the cost of the insertion in the 
press was “to be $1.56” if it succeeded, “nothing” if it didn’t. 
The road was to be the Hudson and Mohawk. Its capital was 
the modest sum of three hundred thousand dollars. Only three 
dollars down was to be paid by subscribers and the rest as capital 
was called up to one hundred dollars par. Catlin, the New York 

banker, was to receive the 


York crowd never let that stock ‘sag. It 
had dropped to 30 in 1831, but march- 
ed up to 171 within the same year and 
later to 196. New York made much 
the same mistake as Massachusetts— 
too heavy a roadbed. Iron for the strap rails was brought 
from England; and that added to the cost. A path was left for 
horses in case steam failed. This gives a fair idea of the faint 
faith in steam as a power. 

When the final demonstration was held—the De Witt Clinton 
engine drew three coaches, a horse drew seven coaches; but, un- 
like the Baltimore and Ohio race, steam won. The engine made 
the trip in forty-six minutes; the horse in seventy-five. Down 
grade back, the engine made the race in thirty-eight minutes, the 
horse in sixty-eight; but for that winter of 1831-32 the engines 
were taken off and horses used. The little De Witt Clinton, 
which had been built in a foundry in New York, can be seen as 
a curiosity in the Grand Central Terminal. It would be laugh- 
able if it were not pathetic—hardly seven thousand pounds in 
weight, eleven and a half feet long, with four wheels, a hori- 


The vertical boiler was one of the clumsiest fea- 
tures of some of the early engines. This engine has 
a grasshopper leg to hurl the wheel around. 
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Fare from Albany to New York, $1.50. 
Fare from Buffalo to New York, $8.10. 


On and after December Ist, the 
Trains of this popular and safe Road will 


LEAVE ALBANY FOR NEW YORK, 
1st Train, 7.45 A. M., Express, and arrives in New 
York, 1245 P M. 
2d Train, 11 A. M., Way, arrives in New York at 5 
PM 


3d Train, 3.45, P M., Express, arrives in New York 
at 9.15 P. M. 

Tickets through can be had at the Railroad Office. and 
Baggage checked to New York, 

Agents are efnployed to change Baggage at Albany 
freo of charge. : 

Passengers by taking this delightful route will avoid 
the dangers and disasters incident to a Road running on the margin 
of a deep river, and at the same time receive gentlemanly attention 
and avail themselves of as much despatch as by any Railroad in tho 
country 

Passengers at Albany will cross the river in eafe Ferry Boats of 
the Boston R. R. Co M. SLOAT, Supt. 

N. B.—There is no change of Cars between Albany and New York 

Tickets may be obtained and baggage checked through at the 
Railroad Officain Utica. 


Utica, Dec. 13,1852. J. RICHARDSON, Local Agt. 


RODERTS. PRINTER, ONEIDA BERALD OFPICE, 59 & 69 GENESEE STREET. UTICA 


As early as 1852 it was possible to 
make the railroad journey from AI- 
bany to New York in five hours. 


subscriptions. The law made 
the shareholders personally 
liable for all debts and pro- 
vided that within five years 
the state might take over the 
whole concern with certain 
repayments to investors less 
all revenues they had re- 
ceived. If successful, the 
investors might lose all bene- 
fits; if a failure, they could 
gulp down their losses. Of 
course, such a charter had 
to be amended, but in the 
meantime Featherstonhaugh, 
with his wife who was a 
Duane, went to England at 
his own expense to study 
steam on rails. “Only 
seventeen days crossing the 
Atlantic,” he wrote en- 
thusiastically. So three years 
passed. 

The. directors Vian 
Rensselaer, Feather ston- 
haugh, Fish, Astor, Catlin, 
Jay, Duane—met on his re- 
turn at the old Bank Coffee 
House. Astor was too ill to 


zontal boiler, and a smokestack like a mill chimney. The tender 
came behind with barrels for water and space for wood, and 
an awning above to keep the trail of sparks from burning the 
wood. On each passenger car sat a conductor like the whip of 
a coach, and the directors inside wore such tall plugs to dignify 
the occasion that every jolt bounced both the passengers and 


their hats to the low ceiling. 


erect without a crack on 
many subsequent ones—a 
rail fence was purloined 
and split up and bound to 
the three-link chain coup- 
ling to prevent one car 
telescoping another down 
grade. 

Anyway the De [Vitt 
Clinton and its brother en- 
gines were doctored up 
that winter so that the next 
year they could repeat the 
astonishing feat of thirty 
miles an hour. The De 
Witt was called “a beau- 
tiful light race horse” 
compared to its poor “ele- 
phantic John Bull,” 
brought from England and 
early relegated to the junk 

(Continued on page 44) 


the crown. 


It was so low, one could not ‘stand 
On that occasion—and 


The first buffer brake on a car wheel 
was the simplest possible contrivance. 
The platform on which this brakeman 
stands prevents the cars from. tele- 
scoping. This was an improvement on 
a piece of wooden rail tied to the coup- 
ling chain which was often used in the 
early days. 
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- plicit notes can be given on motoring. 
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THROUGH ITALIAN HILL TOWNS ON HIGH 


Adventures With Motor and Sketch Book—Searching for the Picturesque 
in Tuscany and Umbria 


By SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 


Illustrated With Drawings by the Author 


book) with such invaluable expressions as “Please put a 

touch of brilliantine on my moustache” and “What! 
have to pay duty on a few cigars?” and having complied with 
numberless formalities, I left Menton to pursue its unruffled way, 
and steered my motor toward Italy. My objectives were the 
hill towns of Tuscany and Umbria, and my time, shamefully 
enough, was limited to little more than a fortnight. A foolhardy 
and over-full schedule it proved to be, with the result that I came 
away with a most superficial acquaintance of the Italian hill 
towns. Hours were spent with the sketch pad, more hours at 
the steering wheel, but none at all with guide books or in 
museums. A stack of sketches, a puncture or two, many flighty 
first impressions, and a patiently acquired spaghetti technique 
were about the only net assets of the excursion. 

Five years had elapsed since I left the land of chianti, rizzoto 
and black shirts, of marble spires and vine-clad hills and hurdy- 
gurdies. The interval had only served to intensify the beauty 
of the country and to bring forth the observation that it is a 
much more pleasant (and expensive) place to visit than formerly. 
I might now visit museums and cathedrals without being heckled 
by guides and (Glory to Il Duce) hotels were forced to post the 
prices of their accommodations. The poor no longer begged for 
themselves; instead a uniformed col- 
lector marched about, jingling a non- 
reversible sack under my nose. 

But much had remained unchanged. 
I noted with a sigh that they still 
painted pilasters and wistaria on their 
houses. Army officers continued to 
pose and preen on the street corners 
and watch, from under the visors of 
their tremendous caps, for the impres- 
sion they were making on the passing 
signorinas. lf anything, their caps 
were becoming loftier with their man- 
ner, their waists more wasp-like and 
their sleeves more closely fitted. A 
monocle seemed to have become a 
positive necessity. Apparently it is 
not incongruous with shirt sleeves, if 
the shirts be black. The cigarette 
holders were getting longer and jaun- 
tier, and the approved angle was ap- 
proaching that of an American poli- 
tician’s cigar. Oxford bags had made 
their belated appearance on the Italian 
collegians who, as always, stood on 
the sidewalks, sipping caffé expresso 
and ogling the ladies. There were 
many embryonic Gene Sarazens, café 
golf players in knickers and jazz-bow 
ties, although nothing is rarer in Italy, 
I suppose, than a golf course, unless 
it be a Socialist deputy. The human 
scene was as colorful as ever. And 
since the last visit (at which time they 
possessed all the rah-rah accoutre- 
ments save one) the Fascisti have de- 
veloped a new yell, given in the best 
high school manner. It runs in actual 
letters, according to the posters : 1a; 
E1a, Eia, Alala!! 

So much for my little investigation 
of European conditions. More ex- 


Hy ein’ spruced up my vocabulary (aided by a phrase 


One needs approximately as many 
official papers to enter the Kingdom 
of. Italy with anything on oa wheels 


A VISTA IN BORDIGHERA 


There are beautiful vistas in the old section of Bordighera, 
the town which is famous for its palms, its flowers and 
its gardens. 


as would be needed by a prospective Soviet Ambassador to 
Washington. There are triptychs and passavants and a bulky 
pamphlet which proves to be an international driving license in 
seventeen languages. But once the labyrinth of red tape was un- 
tangled and both governments knew my grandmother’s maiden 
name, the matter of slipping over the bridge in the hills which 
marks the Franco-Italian frontier was simple enough. Motoring 
in Italy is not a complex matter. Enterprising manufacturers 
from Springfield, Mass., have dotted the entire Italian scene with 
monuments of our civilization—red gasoline filling tanks. 
Garages are frequent, and the roads are usually good. 

There is one new and not very beguiling regulation. One 
should stop dead, then look and listen, before traversing any 
railroad crossing, even though the safety gates be open. This is 
perhaps well-intentioned, but the joker lies in the fact that an 
observant Fascist is lurking alertly in the nearby bushes. If 
your car fails to make a halt, you are halted and presented with 
a neatly printed receipt for twenty-five lire, which you obligingly 
pay. Since there are, by actual count, more than fifty crossings 
on the Genoa coast road, it is obvious that one must choose be- 
tween speed and bankruptcy. This is a companion piece to that 
celebrated ruling which fines a passenger twenty lire for touching 
his feet to the opposite seat in a railway carriage. Stern faced 
gentlemen will frequently stop your 
car in the middle of a country road, 
scan your papers with great care and 
rub their fingers over your engine 
number, but they are agreeable enough 
if your documents are scrupulously 
correct. For those who were 
not heartily in sympathy with the 
Fascist régime, conversational con- 
veniences had been created. One 
might refer to Mussolini as “Mr. 
Johnson,” that being the unofficial 
code word for loud-mouthed Ameri- 
cans, since one of our compatriots had 
been arrested when he was heard to 
speak disrespectfully of the Duke of 
Italy. 

I had an unfortunate first impres- 
sion of Italian roads, for the moun- 
tain highway which leads from Men- 
ton to Genoa is a terror. Approxi- 
mately the same effect could be ob- 
tained if it were possible to ride on a 
roller coaster with hexagonal wheels. 
This road led through Ventimiglia, 
that closely policed frontier town 
whose name will linger long in the 
memories of travelers who have pined 
away in its international railway sta- 
tion while the Customs officials did 
their poking and prying. The neigh- 
boring Bordighera, haven of the win- 
tering Londoner, had a flash of beauty 
in its own town, enough to call for a 
sketch at least. San Remo, one of 
the most pretentious towns on the 
Italian Riviera, and one of the stupid- 
est, boasted a glimpse of sunlit antiq- 
uity too, but Albenga, hovering flat 
and peaceful under the domination of 
its massive towers, was the first site 
of considerable interest in my path. 

The cathedral of Albenga is unique 
in the quantity and grouping of its 
great towers, some of them quite bar- 
ren, others varied with arched open- 
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IN FRIENDLY PIETRASANTA 


“At Pietrasanta, an amusing little gateway lurked on the edge of the town, framed in newly sprouted foliage of gnarled 


trees. 


ings and corbels. It is an astonishing jumble. If it could be 
magically set among the regiment of San Gimignano’s towers, 
the result would be dramatic perfection itself. A dozen quaint 
seaports, homes of lolling fishermen and industrious barmaids, 
intervened before I came to the interminable outskirts of Genoa 
and had to honk my way patiently through miles of Sunday 
afternoon strollers. The waterfront streets of Genoa were 
tempting things to sketch, but the leers of lingering sailors who 
languished over my shoulder were too disconcerting, and I folded 
up the camp-stool and bumped on to spend the night in that sub- 
lime spot, Rapallo. This town, set like a fire opal by the sea, 
is irresistible on a sunlit Spring morning. Small wonder that 
diplomats get mellow in love-like terms. It was in Rapallo, in a 
pastry shop, that a shy little sales girl, with a flashing smile and 
enormous brown eyes, asked me to listen to her one English 
sentence, acquired by correspondence: “I ’ave sweetheart in New 
York at cento venti otto stritt!” 

The road led southward from Rapallo, winding over endless 
hills along the shore line. High-powered Italian cars, with cut- 
outs wide open, roared past me, bequeathing a trail of thick 
powdery dust. Nothing much to warm the heart of an itinerant 


I sat under the friendly awning of a café across the way and sketched it.” 
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draftsman occurred until 
I approached the marble 
belt, where the patriciar 
town of Pietrasanta rose 
out of the plain, glittering 
with white churches and 
noble old gateways, a 
forerunner of Lucca’s 
splendor.  Carrara’s 
matchless quarries are 
not far away, and Piet- 
rasanta has profited by 
the fact. Its churches 
and palazzos dazzled me 
with their clean marble 
surfaces, their creamy 
carved detail, and the 
deep sea green of their 
horizontal stripes. At 
Pietrasanta an amusing 
little gateway lurked on 
the edge of the town, 
framed in the newly 
sprouted foliage of 
gnarled trees. I sat under 
the friendly awning of a 
café across the way and 
sketched it, to the vast 
entertainment of the café 
keeper’s large family. 

The next morning I 
was in the incomparable 
Lucca, enraptured and 
confused by a thousand 
corners that I wanted to 
sketch. Graceful, aristo- 
cratic, clean, Lucca was 
a revelation to the unsus- 
pecting traveler. It was 
a miniature Florence 
within walls, fabulously 
rich in churches and 
palaces, glistening ~ with 
striped campaniles and 
coppery domes. My eyes 
pulged and the pencil 
shavings flew fast and 
furious. My style as a 
sketcher was slightly 
cramped, however, for I 
arrived on a Fascist holi- 
day, and endless parades 
of banners and_ black- 
shirts kept me standing 
up and doffing my hat to 
avoid trouble with the ex- 
uberant -and_ tinder-box 
youth of Italy reborn. 

Soaring old gateways dotted the walls of the town, inter- 
spersed with fortresses and promenades (chiefly for nursemaids 
and their soldier friends). Lucca was almost as romantic from 
outside the walls as within, and much more tranquil. The Fas- 
cisti demonstration went on for days. Exuberant airs were 
chanted ceaselessly, and the atmosphere was rarely free from the 
incessant and discordant strains of “Giovanezza,” played by 
some grade school band from the country districts. One of my 
fondest recollections of Lucca is the corner café, whose delectable 
pastries, warm from the oven, and caffé expresso, kept me in 
grand spirits. Lucca’s hotel had a gastronomic grandeur also, 
especially on the score of asparagus au gratin and ravioli. 

The day set aside for Pistoja was rainy, and I had to forego 
the opportunity to draw its matchless public square. However, 
the sun smiled the next morning as I set out for Sienna over 
rich, rolling hills, dotted with farmhouses. Quite as character- 
istic of the Italian countryside as the spiky cedars are these 
bright peasant homes which lend such pastelly highlights to the 
scene. I found myself stopping to gaze and make thumbnail 
sketches. After several such pauses, Sienna seemed a long way 
off. I decided to break the schedule and go in for a few days of 
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farmhouse hunting on my way. 

So densely populated is the 
countryside in this region that one 
is almost never out of sight of a 
habitation of some sort, even in 
the wilds of the mountains. The 
character of the farmhouses 
shifts, of course, with localities 
and climatic conditions. Some 
stand, sedate and serene, in pro- 
tected valleys, reveling in ample 
window space, terraces and well- 
kept gardens. These are the ones 
that lead you to form an idyllic 
picture of the Italian farmer’s 
life. By contrast, there are the 
meager stone dwellings in the 
hills, whose occupants have to 
slave mightily to draw forth a 
living from the rocky soil. The 
houses are squat and substantial, 
huddling against a ledge of rock, 
a clump of cedars or any protec- 
tion they can find against the 
savage winds which sweep the 
hills. A joyful element is rare in 
them. Their severe walls are 
pierced by only the smallest slits 
for windows. But the gay Italian 
temperament often comes to the 
rescue in such isolated spots, ex- 
pressing itself in the form of 
brightly painted wall surfaces. I 
wondered, quite uselessly, if the 
home-loving enthusiasm of an 
Italian peasant can be gauged by 
the intensity of the paint used on 
his cottage walls; if the man with 
a bright orange barn is a more 
amiable character than his neigh- 
bor whose barn is drab gray, 

Two days later I hit the high 
spot in my quest for farmhouses. 
An imposing mass of golden ma- 
sonry rose up in the distance 
crowning a newly plowed hillside. 
The vastness of its feudal form 
indicated something more ambi- 
tious than a mere farm. It proved 
to be an ancient castello, con- 
verted into a veritable village 
within walls. For some centuries 
it had been a fortified hospital; 
then it was converted into the 
estate of a Siennese merchant, and 
now it serves honorably as the 
lordly farmhouse of a prosper- 
ous wine-grower. Visitors appar- 
ently were rare, for the entire 
course of activity was suspended 
when I ventured within the gates, 
and the assembled population 
turned to gape with open-mouthed 
curiosity. 

The proud and portly figure of 
the proprietor appeared in a door- 
way and I was received with as 
much pomp and cordiality as a visiting diplomat. A maid ap- 
peared with a bottle of old Marsala and we clinked glasses once. 
My host led me to his office, a room of majestic proportions with 
fragments of fresco still on the walls. Another maid appeared 
with a fiasco of crystal-clear white wine, deliciously cool. And 
we clinked again. Then he led me, followed at a respectful dis- 
tance by the entire population, up ramps and down dark stair- 
ways, into enormous kitchens and vast baronial halls. Here, 
where prosperity was the keynote, it was instructive to note the 
spotless cleanliness of the place. The halls which once served 
as refectories were now used to store grain, and they were 
immaculate. Finally the host escorted me to the cellars, where 


were once threatening. 
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“A dozen or so of San Gimignano’s half-hundred towers still stand, sunbaked, naked, as impotent now as they 
Its bald, blistered fortifications are punctured with frowning gates.” 


Se cantante NT A TRENT 


OWERING WALLS OF SAN GIMIGNANO 


slits of sunlight illuminated the long vaulted caves. Dusty 
barrels covered most of the floor space and gigantic vats reared 
up in the half-darkness. Something was muttered to a farm- 
hand who went over to an aged vat and tapped two glasses of 
red wine, whose clear crimson I duly admired in a ray of sun- 
shine. And again we clinked. 

Weeping clouds hovered continually over Sienna during my 
visit, save for a few hours of grace when I rushed out and 
sketched the market square. Even a city as lovely as this can 
be dismal in a downpour, and I left Sienna disappointed 
Pondering now on this famed city, I retain the impression of 


muddy streets, of sidewalk cafés and: much Cinzano, of hours | 
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ONE OF VITERBO’S MANY FOUNTAINS 


“No city of a similar size in Italy has as many or as fine fountains as. Viterbo. 
‘ ‘ : c = : ” 
restless streams which descend from the distant gallery of mountain _ peaks. 


spent in thumbing portfolios of photographs and of a ree-fined 
pension de famille with service (and clients) exactly as one finds 
them in 2 Russell Square boarding house. Boiled potatoes and 
Brussels sprouts a l’eau supplanted the good old spaghetti and 
oil-fried vegetables in this shrine of the Nordic, and restrained 
comment on last night’s bridge hands replaced the customary 
raucous and guttural conversation of chianti-soaked peasants. It 
all seems very distressing, but Sienna has become incurably 
adopted as a retreat for the eminently respectable. 

No etcher, architect or romanticist would think of missing that 
unforgetable reminder of medieval majesty, San Gimignano, 
now populated with droning guides and milk chocolate merchants. 
Once it was one of the powerful towered cities of Tuscany, but 
now it is aimless and drowsy, a docile, deserted reminder of the 
bellicose Middle Ages. A dozen or so of its half-hundred towers 
still stand, sunbaked, naked, as impotent now as they were once 
threatening. Its bald, blistered fortifications are punctured with 
frowning gates. I made a fountain pen sketch of one of the 
most impressive ones, a formidable bulk of masonry which rests 
at the top of a steeply inclined road, dominated by one of San 
Gimignano’s Gargantuan towers. There is little condescension 
‘o beauty here, but the rugged mass piles up into something very 
handsome indeed. 

To appreciate the romance of San Gimignano, one must view 
its jagged, gold-brown profile from the neighboring hills. I 
respectfully submit that nothing quite compares with an im- 
promptu roadside luncheon on a sunny April day, a flask of 
Frascati, a loaf of 
bread, some Milan saus- 
age and a slab of Gor- 
gonzola, under an olive 
tree, with the towers of 
San Gimignano and the 
budding map of half of 
Tuscany spread beneath 
you in a thousand rip- 
pling shades of brown 
and lavender and pale 
green. 

There are other nota- 
ble spots on the way to 
Orvieto, notably Cer- 
taldo, that utterly mag- 
nificent citadel of brick 
where Boccaccio died, 
and Pienza, city of de- 
serted palazzos, the too- 
ambitious dream of a 
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IN THE HILLS NEAR SAN GIMIGNANO 
Scarcely less attractive than the medieval beauties of San Gimignano are the beautiful old Tuscan farmhouses that dot 
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powerful ecclesiastic. The 
first glimpse of Orvieto 
came from across a deep 
ravine. It made a brilliant 
picture, shimmering on a 
lofty plateau, the mosaic 
facade of its cathedral loom- 
ing up in iridescent glory. 
Ordinarily it is a tranquil 
town, famed for its soft 
wines, with unpopulated 
piazzas and quiet streets. 
But I arrived on market day, 
and the town square was a 
riot of wagons and dis- 
order. A barbecued pig was 
being sold piecemeal, be- 
tween gestures, by a tre- 
mendous man with bushy 
hair and a battered straw 
hat, who never ceased his 
stentorian monologue. There 
was the bedlam and clatter 
of competing vegetable 
barons, the hoarse bicker- 
ings of octopus dealers, and 
the guttural exhortations of 
salami salesmen. Street 
singers warbled melodiously 
to a circle of gaping listen- 
ers, and wine dealers kept 
time to their ditties by clinking bottles of spumante. It was not 
the ideal spot for a quiet little sketch. 

My road led southward toward Viterbo, through Tuscania, 
on whose grassy outskirts linger two of Italy’s most perfect 
Romanesque churches, deserted’and unrestored and serenely 
beautiful. The fountains of Viterbo had long been on my list. 
of objectives, and my pulse beat a bit faster as the dusty outline 
of the city came in view. From one angle, Viterbo rose gently 
out of the plain, meek and calm; from another it appeared to be 
a fierce, fortified stronghold, propped on the bank of a precipice. 
Dim centuries have made their mark on the present site of the 
town. The convulsions of many a conflict have left its walls 
torn and shell-scarred. Its formidable ramparts, studded by 
bleak, feudal towers, still manage to enclose a good part of the 
town, giving itjthe appearance of a mild Avila. Yet inside the 
gates there remained no ferocious touch, save a glowering 
chateau and a senile brick tower or two. Viterbo became the 
picture of modest tranquillity. At once I stumbled on a fountain. 
It glistened in the sunlight, draped with silver garlands of splash- 
ing streams, a first pleasant intimation of the fountained treas- 
ures in store farther on. 

There did not appear to be a single guide in Viterbo, and even 
maps of the place seemed unobtainable. The increasing anima- 


Their abundance is due to the 


tion of the streets led me, however, past one scorching little 

piazza into another, until I struck the heart of the town where 

there was a beer terrace screened from the sun. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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FARM IN THE HILLS 
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the surrounding hillsides. 
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THE SALT CARAVAN APPROACHING TIMBUCTOO 


The arrival of the salt caravan is one of the outstanding events of the year at Timbuctoo. Three weeks north in the desert region of Taoudeni lie 

the salt mines which for centuries have supplied a vast area along the Niger and far to the south. According to legend as many as ten thousand 

‘camels used to go in a single caravan to these mines and returned laden with salt. Today the salt caravam is much smaller owing to the importa- 
tion of salt from Europe. 


THESWITHERE'D METROPOLIS OF THE “DESERT 


Notes on Modern Timbuctoo—The Disintegration of the Romantic City of the 
Sudan—On the Southern Frontier of the Sahara 


By PAUL MORAND 


Photographs Courtesy Citroén Expedition in Central Africa 
(Second Mission Haard-Andouin-Dubruetl) 


Niger. A port in which our barges are the only boats. relief. A dull landscape discolored by a sun gone mad. 

A deserted spot which 
still retains from its ancient cut- 
throat reputation a sufficiently 
sinister atmosphere. Formerly, 
the natives used to say: “Neither 
at Kabara nor at Timbuctoo are 
the screams of the victims 
heard.” 

Beyond this point the Niger 
ceases its northward course and 
flows again toward the Orient. 
‘Thanks to a canal, however, our 
route proceeds northward. For 
those of us who are in less haste 
and do not go on horseback this 
canal or, more exactly, this 
channel will lead directly to 
Timbuctoo by water. 

According to the old Sudanese 
chroniclers, Timbuctoo is the 
meeting place. of those who voy- 
age in canoes and those who 

travel on camels. 

Two hours of navigation be- 
tween desolate dunes on the 
summits of which the ears of 
an ass or the enormous arch of pepper; it dries and stifles the 
méhari camel sometimes appear. \ lungs. The footsteps muffled by 
Bald earth. Sandy undulations. From Leland Halls “Timbuctoo” ‘ois sand which deadens all 
It is one o’clock in the after- sound, the windowless houses 


: Timbuctoo has been called “the port of the Sudan in the Sahara.” 4, y 
noon. The heat is such that one Once it was the metropolis of the powerful empire of the Songhai, aoe ee ae eee ae es 


wonders why the Niger is not a negro race converted to Mohammedanism in the eleventh century. . : 
immediately swallowed up by In the sixteenth century Timbuctoo was seized by the Moroccans and _ iSter heads spying upon you from 
the sands, volatilized like a drop became a trading center where the goods of the East were exchanged behind the gratings of painted 
of water on red - hot iron. for gold, ivory and black slaves. With the decline of the Moroccan wood, the waste lands, the tortu- 


tieds é : See empire Timbuctoo lay at the mercy of plundering desert tribes, and it a 
Finally, we perceive Timbuctoo has gradually dwindled to a town of less than ten thousand inhabi- CUS streets, the concealed: en 


between two dunes; a few tants. Toward the end of the nineteenth century the city was occupied tTanceways and the deserted 
ocherous barracks, some French by the French. squares in which only a_ few 


Ws have reached Kabara, the port of Timbuctoo on the flags, some putty-colored square houses, without shadow, without 


Timbuctoo, formerly a city of 
more than a hundred thousand 
souls, is now a village of less 
than ten thousand inhabitants. 
Invaded by the desert, swollen 
with dust, penetrated by sand, 
shriveled up by the cool nights 
and dilated by the heat, cracked 
by the variations in temperature, 
built of perishable materials, it 
is falling into ruins and no 
longer has any commercial or 
strategic importance. However, 
the impression that Timbuctoo 
leaves is very strong. It is the 
end of the negro world, of the 
beauty of the body, of fertile 
pastures, of the joy of life, of 
noise, of laughter : here Islam be- 
gins with its intolerance, its si- 
lent serenity, its decrepitude: no 
crops, no irrigation despite the 
fact that the Niger is only a few 
kilometers away, no buildings, 
no roads, no works of art. The 
sand here makes one sneeze like 


Timbuctoo’s glory as a trading center 


In the sun-drenched marketplace a few 


has vanished. 


women squat idly before baskets containing pimentos, millet, melons and balls of stinking 


V 


“karity” butter. 


The overwhelming majority of the natives of Timbuctoo are negroes descended from the 
original Songhai stock. A handful of French, Arab traders and a few Berbers complete 


the population, Centuries of domination by Arabs and Touaregs has greatly modified the 
racial character of the Songhai and contact with Europeans has given them a superficial 
polish, 


In color and material the houses of the Sudan remind one of swallows’ nests. They are 

built of beaten earth with an outer coat smooth as plaster. The roofs are flat, the walls 

are thick and the windows are tiny ene covered with carved wooden screens instead 
of glass. 
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The costumes of the wealthier natives of Timbuctoo 

show a decided Arab influence. They wear baggy 

pantaloons, sandals and one or two voluminous full 
robes of white or blue. 


Distinguished by their curious pylons bristling with 

wood, the mosques of Timbuctoo mark one of the 

negro outposts of Mohammedanism. Two of the 
city’s mosques are centuries old. 
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VEILED TRIBESMEN OF THE DESERT 


The Touaregs sometimes cover their faces with a gauze-like veil as a protection against 
the sand and dust of the desert. A haughty and independent people of the desert, the 


AT THEIR TOILET 


The women take endless pain in preparing their elaborate 
coiffures into which are woven strands of bright ribbons 


or strings of beads. 


méhari camels rest in the sand guarded 
by a veiled Touareg as thin as a goat, 
I shall never forget these things. 

The negroes at Timbuctoo are not 
handsome because there has been so 
much intermixture and cross-breeding. 
The women are impudent and accus- 
tomed to serve and exploit the stranger. 
They are descended from the ancient 
courtesans of Timbuctoo, celebrated 
for their culture and their social allure- 
ments. As early as 1350 Ibn Battuta, 
the Arab traveler, remarked with in- 
dignation, that here “the women enter- 
tain men without arousing their hus- 
bands’ suspicions.” Even at that time 
the easy morals of the negroes were 
recognized. The fact is that Timbuc- 
too, if it is Islam, is not the true Islam. 

* * * 

At eleven o’clock in the evening Tim- 
buctoo is sleeping. There is no light 
on the Place Joffre. There is no light 
anywhere except on our terrace. 

The stars are like grains of gold 
above us. We are locked in the desert, 
captives of silence. The only door of 
exit is the Niger. The walls give forth 
a solar heat which will not abate until 
dawn and crack like a stove which is 
getting cold. 

I think of the mystery of that 
Benedetto Dei, the European who first 


came to Tim- 
buctoo in 1469. 
What  adven- 


tures are hidden 
beneath the ex- 
traordinary con- 
cision of the 
unique sentence 
w hich testifies 
to his journey: 
“T have been to 
Timbuctoo,” he 
Says, “beyond 
the Kingdom of 
Garbary in a 
country of very 
aned tand s.” 
How ashamed 
one is to write 


prolix notes 
after such an 
austere state- 
ment. 


Touaregs were once the masters of Timbuctoo. 


A. 


A SILENT THOROUGHFARE 

The silent thoroughfares of Timbuctoo are muffled by 

drifting sands which deaden the sounds of the hoofs 

of donkeys and the padded feet of camels. In these 

streets pedestrians are seldom seen and through them 
pass no carts, no automobiles, no carriages. 


TRAVELING ON THE NIGER 


Steamboat service on the Niger renders Timbuctoo easily accessible for about six months of the year. The 
rest of the time the traveler must journey by one of these clumsy barges which are poled by native 


boatmen. 


* * * 


Dubois, the author of “Mysterious 
Timbuctoo,’ so named it because he 
entered there at a time when the rich 
merchants, fearing the menace of the 
Touaregs, were hidden in the depth» 
of their houses. Listen to him: “The 
inhabitant transforms his clothes and 
his house, he disguises his life and his 
city. Instead of white turbans 
of gauze that scintillate like mica, the 
people covered their heads with ugly 
rags and worthless bonnets. They rigged 
themselves out in scanty old clothes 
which were adorned only by their un- 
cleanliness and did not arouse tempta- 
tion. In their infrequent sorties, the 
women covered themselves with coarse 
material and abandoned their orna- 
ments of gold and amber. The houses 
were disguised like their owners. Re- 
pairs of any kind were carefully avoid- 
ed; but on the exterior only. Inside 
the custom of making yearly repairs 
was continued. In the streets every- 
thing was crumbling to pieces, except 
the doors, those covered and obstinately 
closed doors which immediately as- 
tonished the traveler. The same 
secrecy was naturally extended to com- 
mercial activities. .The inhabitants 
took advantage of the periods when no 
Touareg had been seen in the city to 

carry on their 

bbws 1 né's-s 
affairs.” 

Bier + thank 
houses in ruins, 
doors padlocked 
even in the day- 
time so that the 
visitor has to 
parley through 
the keyhole, rich 
people disguised 
as poor so as not 
to attract atten- 
tion. I had al- 
ready seen that 
at Leningrad. 

The market- 
place at Tim- 
buctoo is a lit- 
tle open- air vil- 

» lage market in 


~ (Con’t on p. 48) 
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REMOTE HIGHWAYS IN SOUTHERN. INDIA 


my traveling servant, got off at Coimbatore in South India. 


fs station clock had just struck two when I, with Abdul, 
It was a hot afternoon; as hot, I thought, as India could 


get 


no hotel. 
“No hotel?” I said. 
no hotel?” 


“That’s so,” he returned. 


at Coimbatore. No 
need of a hotel. But 
there’s a dak, a mile 


or two out.” 

“Only a dak? Well 
that's athe =elimrt a 
muttered. “And I’ve 
got to be here two or 
three days!” 

The man still smiled. 
“And worse luck, sir, 
I’m afraid bearer can’t 
scare up a gharry at 
this time of day; more 
like a bullock cart will 
beall.” 

ie sat 
tents Ck 
Presently 
turned. 

“Master,” was his 
salutation, “all peoples 
here plenty fools; not 
understand a word boy 


down on a 
and waited. 
Abdul  re- 


saysimi@an’ tie o£ 
gharry.” 
“AS bullock ica tt 


then,” I told him. 

The vehicle he came 
riding back on was an 
affair with two wheels 
six feet in diameter. 
The floor was made of 
bamboo poles and the 
top of sun-burned sail- 
cloth was_ stretched 
over a frame work 
built prairie schooner 
fashion. An hour was 
consumed on the jour- 
ney. Abdul walking be- 
hind, carrying his own 
luggage, and a camera 
which he never left 
out of his sight, mum- 
bled at every step. He 
Wears aslsOs tarts 
Hindustani was not 
understood, nor had 
one of his additional 
tongues of India’s one 
hundred and _ eighty- 
six languages and 
dialects been of any 
service. I think he 
would have resigned 
and asked for carfare 
home to Calcutta had 


“Go for a gharry,’ I said. “Find out about hotel.” 
An assistant station master, a young Eurasian, heard my 
words. He came smiling and informed me that Coimbatore had 


“A town of seventy-five thousand, and 


Spending the Night in a Jungle Dak—A Midnight Ceremony of the Devil 
Worshipers—In a Village of Pariahs 


By HERSCHEL WILLIAMS 


lish as well. 


he had the misfortune to meet with still another discouragement. 

But the manager of the dak, an ex-sepoy who had served in 
the North Country, spoke Hindustani and a smattering of Eng- 
He met us in his best long 
reached him that a sahib was coming—a mammoth turban, no 
trousers of course, barefooted, and such a smile as might have 
been saved up for the Maharajah himself. 


shirt—news had 


Calling excitedly to 


a son, he commanded that my baggage be hurried along and a 


bath prepared. 
“Nay, nay!” objected Abdul. 


“Europeans scarcely ever stop off — sahib’s bath.” 
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THE GIANT GATEWAY TO THE TEMPLE AT. MADURA 


The mightiest of the gate towers leading into the great temple of Madura rises to a height 
of 152 feet. From its base to its summit it is adornd with an unequalled profusion of 
sculpure: tier after tier of carven gods and goddesses, elephants,: lions, bulls, horses, 
monkeys, peacocks, mythological monsters ahd a bewildering variety- of symbolical orna- 
ae The temple to which this gateway leads is one of the architectural marvels of India. 

overing an area of fifteen acres and containing two sanctuaries, one to Siva and the other 
to his wife Paravati, ‘the temple is decorated inside and out with sculptured figures that 

defy computation. 


“Take 


_sheesh, 


_at them with 


luggage, I prepare 

Stretching my num- 
bed body, I gazed 
about. What I saw re- 
lieved me at once: a 
house of several rooms, 
built cottage fashion 
and painted pink, 
sprawled over the en- 
tire space cleared in a 
grove of coconut 
trees which extended 
for a long way in all 
directions. 

Once in the office, 
the ex-sepoy opened 
the register. I must 
write a short history 
of myself, for a dak is 
a governmental con- 
cern. I looked at the 
name above mine—it 


was that of a man 
from Edinburgh, and 
the date was many 


months back. 

Through a heat of 
one hundred and more, 
the happy manager led 
the way to my room. 
I saw a washstand, 
pitcher and bowl, a 
wire cot, four large 
windows without sash 
o1 blind, and a floor 
covered with matting. 

Would sahib have 
tea and biscuits and 
jam! I would, but not 
in the room—too hot! 
“Ah yes, too hot,” he 
agreed; “better outside 
under a mango tree.” 

Brera ms) Onueneat 
slanted through the 
foliage, playing on 
faces and shaved heads 
of a hundred of the 
curious, many of whom 
had followed us from 
town. Abn Hamud, 
the soldier - manager 
and cook, grew an- 
noyed at their whines 
for money. “Bak- 
sahib, bak- 
sheesh.” Abn would fly 
out- 
stretched arms, scream 
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words unintelligible 
to me, then after 
the disappearance of 
half-naked forms he 
would return, make 
a respectful salaam 
and question me 
concerning my 
wants. But they 
were back again. 
“Baksheesh, sahib,” 
and scores of hands 
would begin rubbing 
empty _ middles 
while Abn swore.... 
The Coimbatore 
dak would have 
been a terrible place 
for a victim of fee- > 
faw-fum that first 
nine hit oeLhe “last 
frolic of the periodi- 
cal festival of the 
D e vil Worshipers 
was going on. The 
meeting was being 
held in a wilderness 
of trees whose tent- 
tops rose a hundred 
feet above. There 
was a semblance. of 
moon, but the forest 
was infernally dark 
and so motionless, 
quiet and mysterious 
that while sitting at 
a window I dozed 
with the intoxica- 
tion of it all. 
Presently I heard 
a growl; it might 
have been a watch 
dog’s sound. Then 
Abdul spoke. 
“Look, master!” 
I turned towards 
a window at my 
back. Shades of 
shades! There stood ° 
three men with chins 
resting on the sill 
and peering at me 
by the light of a 
torch. Jumping to 
my feet, I yelled. at 
t hem, whereupon 
they went slowy 
away to join just 
what now seemed to 
me to be a division 
of men, marching 
and countermarching in a sooty blackness penetrated by a layer 
of bright yellowish flambeau. It was strange, eerie, almost hell- 
ish. I was fascinated. The tramping of feet gained in volume 
and rhythm, and now they were passing so close to the window 
that I could clearly make out every contour of their greased 
bodies. In itself, their strange behavior was truly primitive; the 


oe 


Be 


emotion it aroused in me was pity. My mind went back to home 


and the Holy Rollers—much shouting, to be followed by jeers. 


Here, though, the shouting took the form of drums and reed. 


whistles, and there were no jeers. 

I tried to imagine what their ideas of a future life might be? 
What their ideas of the present life might be? Born as outcastes 
to work and die and be burned on a brush heap—and yet this 
night they were paying tribute to something. Too low and de- 
graded to receive ministrations from the caste people, they are 
held in such abhorrence that they are not allowed to live beside 
caste people, butmust herd off into villages for themselves—and 
yet, as I say, they were worshiping something. They do not 


RICE FIELDS OF SOUTH INDIA 


From time immemorial rice has been closely associated with India’s agriculture. i 
cotton, this important food forms one of the principal agricultural products of southern India. 
Much of India’s rice is shipped to Europe, except in times of famine. 


WAITING FOR THE TRAIN 
The bullock cart and its inevitable group of indolent natives is a familiar sight at all the small 
stations in the south of India. As a rule they are gaunt, underfed fellows clothed in cheap 
cotton garments, 
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worship as caste 
people. They are not 
allowed either priest 
or temple, and they 
hold their meetings 
in the open. 

But othe Devil 
Worshipers have 
their gods in some 
form or other. Kali 
is one—the black, 
bloodthirsty K a 1 i. 
And there is Hanu- 
man, the monkey 
god; and as Hanu- 
man is the god of 
agriculture—and as 
almost one hundred 
percent of these 
pariahs are agricul- 
turists—he probably 
is the most widely 
revered of all. 

When new to 
India I was puzzled, 
when traveling in 
the South Country, 
where these un- 
touchables are more 
numerous than in 
any other part of 
the Empire, as to 
the meaning of 
those wooden horses 
set on _ pedestals. 
They reminded me 
of a merry - go- 
round. While at 
Coimbatore I in- 
quired into the mat- 
tes 

These southern 
people pay homage 
to a god called 
fyenear; every vil- 
lage has his rep- 
resentative. He is a 
watchman. He is 
supposed to ride 
round the settlement 
by night, driving 
away demons. But 
his horse may fail 
him! Very well, 
plenty of others are 
available, a dozen in 
a group, sometimes 
twice that many. 

The secret of the 
merry-go-round was 
b Ol Gl says lox 
Brahmin, whom I engaged as interpreter after Abdul had found 
the task hopeless. This liegeman of the noblest caste of all 
spoke perfect English—he was a graduate of the University at 
Madras—and for three rupees a day he would be with me from 
sunup to sundown. 

It was the morning following the religious jubilation. Was 
he afraid of pollution if asked to visit an outcaste village? He 
was not, he told me. Although the caste system was ordained by 
Brahma—who is God—certain Brahmins were taking a more 
modern view of such matters. Of course, not for all the money 
in the Empire, would he touch a pariah, but he had no fear that 
their presence would defile, as his father before him had feared. 
Yes, he would be glad to go with me. 

Abdul too must go and with him his camera. 

Riding on a ramshackle gharry through the town, we soon 
reached the first of the rice fields, which we skirted. Then we 
passed through a coconut grove, immense in extent. We 
traveled slowly. For one thing, the small native horse was in- 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 
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capableof 
trotting with 
four men and 
a heavy vehi- 
cle, sand! for 
At Outuheen Ie 
there was so 
much to see: 


such forests 
and stacks of 
nuts, butter- 


flies as large 
as sparrows, 
gene ati tine 
fully colored 
swooping 
birds. From 
a low lying 
SpOty rOsie 
birds of the 
water varie- 
ty. 

Withavery 
shrill “whoo- 
pee they 
would first run, then take to wing, showing the spread 
of an albatross. Every few hundred yards we met carts drawn 
by great hairless, slick-skinned buffaloes and women with babies 
on their hips carrying produce on their heads. At one place we 
even saw a penitent on his bed of spikes. When we passed once 
more into the open, the whole world seemed alive with darting, 
skimming birds, feeding on insects which darkened the air like 
tiny clouds. 

A mile farther on and the road dwindled into a path through 
a green jungle. Vines and flowers of every description grew so 
profusely that to me it seerned a desecration to trample them, but 
there could be no way of avoiding it—we broke them down at 
every step. At length we came to an old tree spanning a brook 
on the other side of which was a small village. 

It was as quiet and peaceful as a place I once saw in 
Hyderabad from which every living thing had gone, even dogs 
—for there had been no rain for above three years, Yet what a 
contrast! Though apparently this Coimbatore village was a 


THE POISONOUS COBRA PERFORMS 
The Hindu snake-charmer usually employs cobras, the most poisonous of serpents. 


Despite their care and skill these men are often bitten. 


expend the venom that forms daily in their fangs. 


INDIA’S ETERNAL MOUNTEBANKS 


The snake charmers and conjurers of India are masters of a hundred cunning tricks. i 
handling poisonous: snakes they can perform innumerable feats of agility and legerdemain. 
curtains or mechanical devices they are able to deceive the sharpest eye. 

performed with merely a flower pot and a sheet. 


: , i This would be deadly did 
they not excite their snakes every morning, causing them to bite thick cloth and 
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necrop- 
olis, it was 
acosmos 
ore €imas 
beautiful as 
Kashmir in 


while _cross- 
ing thebridge. 
“You wait,” 
he advised. 
“These peo- 
ple have the 
de wor as 
power of 
divininga 
for aie 
stranger’s 
presence. 
They will 
come right 
enough—shoals of them. But let me lead the way; you might 
frighten them.” 

When we had crossed the bridge people began to swarm about 
us. However, none approached within the outlawed distance— 
they knew their Brahmin! 

The air became filled with a subdued buzz. 
Two Indians and a white man. Many there, I am sure, had 
never before seen a white man. Once in ten years the census 
enumerator calls to take record of births, deaths and income, 
and to list the people dead of snake bite and killed by tigers. But 
usually he is a Eurasian—a half-white. Their amazement on 
seeing me was great. 

Women herded in groups, men stood like statues, or squatted 
on the calves of their legs, while children behaved as children 
do the world over. All at once there stepped into plain view 
a pitiful sight: an undersized, naked girl of perhaps six, lead- 
ing an old blind woman by a piece of frazzled garment. 

“Baksheesh,’ prompted a man. 


In addition to their skill in 
Unaided by lights, 
The famous mango trick has been 


Such a sight! 


A PERFECT CRAFTSMAN 


In rural India a trip to the barber affords no opportunity 

for a quarter of an hour’s doze. The client undergoes the 

tonsorial operation in what a Westerner would consider the 
most awkward of positions. 


ee 
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be found, either as merchants or as servants and laborers. 


ing black. The man at the left with the basket slung across his shoulder is a typical coolie. 


TYPICAL TAMILS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 
The Tamils are said to be the least sedentary and most enterprising of south-Indian peoples. 


Wherever money is to be earned there will 


; Whe ; Tamils 
As a rule the Tamils are rather fragile in appearance with dark skin frequently approach- 


In the center is a Tamil youth and at his right a 


woman with the unpleasant ear adornment that is common among her sex. 


“Baksheesh,” piped a thin voice. I think she had no notion 
of the meaning of the word, but she was acquainted with money. 
I gave her a two anna bit, and she jumped around like a cricket. 

A tall middle-aged man stepped out—six feet he must have 
been—and he was straight as a sapling. He was followed by 
three women, each of whom had a nursling at her breast. The 
eldest of the three women was a wrinkled creature who seemed 
hardly human. She had smoky eyes, no teeth and munched 
beetle; and though her withered breasts resembled leather in 
color and consistency, her young one appeared to be quite con- 
tent. The second of these women was rather pleasant in ap- 
pearance, while the third was apparently merely a child. 

“How old is your baby?” I asked the smiling little mother, 
as I placed an extra rupee in her hand. 

It was eight months old. 

“And how old are you?” came my next question. 

She was coming eleven. A baby herself! So pop-eyed, so 
skimpy, so mite-like, to be a natural mother! I never think of 
her that I don’t think of India’s greatest curse. 
who stood next to this mere girl was her mother. She didn’t 
strike my sympathy so much, for she was healthy looking and 
seemed gay spirited. Though she was mother of six she had 
barely turned twenty-two. She was the wife of the village carter 
and the daughter of the old woman who had first caught my 
eye. They were a pitiful spectacle, these three women—a child 
mother of eleven, a woman of twenty-two who was the mother 
of six children, and, finally, this old hag of forty years who was 
a withered great-grandmother. 

But I forgot the sordidness of it all as we journeyed to town— 
all was so green and so calm. My mind went off to central 
Burma. I could fancy that I saw those even-tempered monks 
studying the Supreme Principal—The Absolute. But there are 
no monks in India worth mentioning; India where Buddha was 
born, holds so few Buddhists that monks are unnecessary. 

“Strange!” I thought: “no religion ever thrived in the land of 
its birth; they don’t seem to want it there.” 

Suddenly without warning, the sky blackened, a breeze set up, 
palm fronds beat against each other in mighty shudders, then 
almost immediately rain began. Tropical storms have a splendor, 
a horror, that is indescribable. They come unannounced; terrific 
lighting commences, and rain follows immediately. It doesn’t 
come in sheets, nor waves; it seems to fall in translucent strands, 
thick and unbroken and so close together that you think of 
threads in a loom. The force and volume give one the feeling 
that he is drowning. 

I saw old hags and children running for shelter. Ducking 
my head, I ordered the driver to hurry. He paid no attention 
for it was too late. Within a few seconds I was drenched, 


The woman. 


tepid water filled my shoes and oozed onto the floor where a 
fish might have swum. I covered my head with my arms. 
When I looked up, a short time later, not a cloud could be seen: 
instead there shone the sun, close apparently, so terri- 
fying in its burning that for a moment I had visions of a sun- 
stroke in spite of my helmet. 

My Brahmin was talking: 
sects too.” 


Not until a few hours later, after the sun had set, did the 
real significance of the statement regarding insects strike home 
tome. From where did they come, these myriads of mosquitoes 
roaches and the like? Last night I hadn’t been bothered, but 
this night my room was a pest house. Old Abn had rigged up 
a netting over my cot, but it was so rotten and full of holes 
it did no good. 

Abdul volunteered to sit up and smoke my cigarettes, if al- 
lowed—an uncommon relationship between master and servant, 
a familiarity which might have meant my ostracization had the 
British found it out. I gladly accepted the sacrifice, and felt 
well repaid until he dozed; then the hum of mosquitoes grew 
loud. Stung by several at the same moment, I peered and made 
out a turbaned head sunk low with chin on chest. 

“Boy!” I grumbled, “why don’t you——” I didn’t finish the 
sentence—a lizard had settled on my throat just below the ear. 
I flicked it off, but it came back like a playful puppy. It was 
hungry, and within a few inches were morsels by the dozen. 
Soft feet flattened to my neck and cheek; I felt a sudden spring 
and the six-inch gray body with the pink-lined mouth had made 
a catch. The buzzing ceased and he went away. Free of bites 
for the time, I lay back and told Abdul to puff and not let up 
until daylight. 

Meanwhile I dozed. Suddenly there came the bang of a brush 
on the dresser. 

: “What’s the matter, boy?” I asked from beneath the mosquito 
ar. 

“Cheechas, master,” he answered, while giving another lick 
“plenty cheechas!” 

Rolling off the bed onto a chair, I sat for some time, and 
allowed every part of my retina to take in what to me was a 
most extraordinary sight. There were dozens of lizards on ceil- 
ing and walls skimming and darting about like waterbugs. Surely 
I could not stand for this sort of thing so I made my way to the’ 
office. 

“Mr. Clerk,” I said to the man at the desk, “my room is filled 
with lizards—a hundred of them. What am I going to do 
about it?” 


“Crops are assured now, and in- 


> 


(Continued on page 52) 
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IN THE KINGDOM OF THE LION 


Photographing the Most Dangerous Beast of Prey—Glimpses 
of the Lion’s Home Life 


A Review* 
By L. J. PELLMAN 


HE paradise of the lion is in the Serengeti plains in north- 
ern Tanganyika. Over these vast, grassy uplands roam 
herds of zebra, wildebeeste, gazelle, giraffes and numerous 

other creatures—all easy prey for the king of beasts. The climate 
is warm and dry. During the heat of the day the lion may bask 
peacefulty in the shade. In the cool of the morning or at night 
he sets out to stalk his prey, which is always abundant. He has 
little to trouble his aristocratic serenity. Among beasts he is 
master. The natives do not bother him so long as he does not 
attack their game. The only dangerous enemies are the white 
hunters, but the British Government has regulated their activities. 

In this Tanganyika kingdom of the lion Martin Johnson has 
secured some of his most striking wild animal pictures. His 
experiences in making these pictures are recorded in his new 
book, Lion. The photographs reproduced with this article are 
typical of the magnificent pictures which he made. 

The lion’s reputation for bloodthirsty cruelty is an old one. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


*“Lion,” by Martin Johnson. 280 pps. Il. 


This superb young full-grown lion has just come out of the bush to enjoy the morning sunshine. 


lion, but had he been in a cage his m 


which they comb out with their claws, taking out great bunches of hair each time 


Perhaps, as Martin Johnson says, “no other single factor—even 
thirst or cruel savagery—has contributed so much to the horror 
and mystery of the Dark Continent.” Certainly, no beast pos- 
sesses a more murderous equipment than the lion. Full grown 
he weighs between 400 and 500 pounds. His powerful jaws are 
armed with four deadly, dagger-like fangs and four knife-edged © 
pre-molars. He can stalk his prey almost as quietly as the cat, 
and yet when he springs he can release his sharp claws and strike 
with fearful laceration. He is powerfully built, muscular and 
quick in his movements. Once angered, he charges with light- 
ning-like rapidity. 

In view of these facts, one would think that the photographing 
of lions would prove a far more dangerous and exciting business 
than it actually was. Not that Martin Johnson did not have 
some narrow escapes and some serious encounters with lions 
during his stay in Tanganyika. Many times it was necessary to 
shoot the beasts that he was photographing. For the most part, 
however, he was able to carry on his work in comparative peace. 
Time.and again he drove his motor truck within close range of 


L His mane is fuller than that of the average wild 
ane would have been twice as long and as thick. Wild lions continually get burrs and thorns in their manes 


Only the old lions have manes of any great size. Curiously 


enough, the li i : . : 
g € ton Pays no attention to human scent. Except for a curious sniffing this creature remained indifferent to the photographer. 
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a group of lions, set up his 
camera and proceeded to make 
photographs while the lions re- 
mained completely indifferent 
to the presence of human 
beings. 

Mr. Johnson’s book is full of 

fascinating information about 
the lion and his habits. The 
paragraphs which follow give 
one of his typical experiences. 
Accompanied by his wife, who 
generally held the rifle while 
he turned the crank of the 
camera, he has driven his car 
near a thick cluster of the 
reeds that make an ideal hid- 
ing place for lions. 

“Right ahead of us on a 
small rise and partly covered 
by the gentle shade of a spread- 
ing mimosa were fifteen lions. 
There were a lioness and sev- 
eral -half-grown cubs in one 
bunch; five full-grown lions 
with small manes;_ several 
other lionesses with their con- 
sorts about them; and finally, 
joy of joys, four of the finest 
big males with glorious taffy- 


colored manes that we had ever seen. 
“The sight of such beautiful manes pleased us enormously 


like a bishop; must be husband to one wife. 


SPELLBOUND BY THE CAMERA 


This creature was one of the most inquisitive lions Mr. Johnson ever 
photographed. The lion followed every movement with intense interest 
—the turning of the movie camera, the change of the plateholder and the 
shifting of the rifle held in readiness by Mrs. Johnson. Finally, Mrs. 
Johnson laughed and he disappeared like a flash in the bush. 


same expression, 


A JEALOUS LOVER 


The incarnation of domineering masculinity, this powerful lion has for two days stood guard over the meek lioness that lies at his feet. 
times she has tried to escape, only to have her beau seize her by the neck and force her to remain. It is a generally accepted theory that a lion, 
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because one can never tell 
when a lion is going to have a 
good mane. Some naturalists 
say that manes are grown in 
high countries as a protection 
against the cold. Some say 
that in bush country the lion 
tears his mane out by rubbing 
it through thorns and branches. 
But none of these rules seem 
to hold consistently. So it is 
always a great sight for the 
photographer to find himself 
confronted by just the kind of 
mane he knows ‘will make a 
lion look like a lion.” And 
here were four of them in 
front of us. 

“Of course, the first thing I 
did was to unlimber the camera 
and begin cranking away for 
all I was worth. 

“There is something peculiar 
about lions when they are 
being photographed. They 
often get very self-conscious ; 
and, when one considers their 
strength and ferocity, it is one 
of the most comical things in 
the world to watch. No doubt 


a lumberman getting measured for a dress suit would wear the 


Many 


However, experts say that his virtue is not above reproach. 
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A YOUNG PRINCE OF THE BUSH 
This fellow was curious to know what the white people were doing. He was a little afraid of them, too; for he did not come close but circled about 
the camera, sniffing the air and trying to solve the puzzle. Mr. Johnson’s movement in turning the movie camera crank and changing plateholders 


kept him fascinated. Doubtless, had the photographer stood absolutely still, his curiosity would have gotten the better of him and he would have 
come up to see what the strange operations signified. 


“This crowd looked that way more than any we had seen; eyes were any place but on the human beings so near to them. 
which was another sign that they lived unmolested lives, for a “One of them seemed to have caught our scent. He rose and 
lion is very quick to grow suspicious of man if he has had walked entirely around the car with his nose close to the ground. 
trouble with one before. For instance, they carefully avoided Once or twice he gave low growls, but they were not especially 
looking at us. Three who were nearest us got up deliberately ill-natured; just gentle little threats to let us know that we’d 
and walked away a few feet and lay down again. They kept better not try any funny business on him . . 
together and made sure they were facing the camera, but their “Osa now put the car in low and slowly ran closer to the lions. 
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Too hot to move and surfeited with Overeating, this great creature is THE KING SNEEZES 


4 


panting in self-contented indolence. A full-grown lion of this sort 

weighs between four and five hundred pounds. Mentally alert and physi- 

cally competent the lion is always master of his environment. His re- 

tractible claws permit him to stalk silently and yet strike with fearful 
laceration, 7 


This prodigious sneeze, which seemed to shake the whole countryside, 

reveals the lion’s most dangerous weapons. The lion’s jaws are propor- 2 

tionately shorter than those of most other members of the cat family, f 

and thus stronger. His important teeth are four long and dagger-like 
fangs and four knife-edged premolars. 
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We both realized that if the 
beasts made a concerted attack 
we should never get out alive. 
We might knock one or two of 
them over with our rifles. But 
most of them would be all over 
and in the car tearing us to 
pieces long before we could 
possibly make our fusillade 
count. 

“Our nearness now definitely 
disturbed the lions. They 
weren't the least bit afraid; nor 
were they exactly annoyed. 
But they must have felt that 
our physical presence only 
thirty feet away put a potential 
trouble among them. 

“Their first move was to sit 
up on their haunches and for 
the first time to watch us 
narrowly, blinking and lower- 
ing their heads like a near- 
sighted man trying to recog- 
nize some one who has spoken 
to him on the street. 


“Osa stopped the car. For 
a few moments the lions con- 
tinued to stare at us. Then two 
of them began rough-housing 
one another. They wrestled 
with their forepaws, growled 
and rolled each other over and 
over, mouthing one another’s 
neck and head and shoulders as 
if they were tearing an enemy 
to pieces. But it was only in 
fun; and when they got 
through they nosed one another 
and purred, which is no doubt 
the lion way of shaking hands 
after a bout. 

This skylarking had the ef- 


This picture of a contented family browsing.on the grass after a hearty 


meal was taken within a distance of thirty feet. 


“a 
A ROYAL PAIR 
This superb lion and his mate were altogether contemptuous of the photographer. 


Shouts and whistles failed 


to disturb the complacent creatures who merely glanced toward the camera 
and then looked away. 


Eating is a deadly serious business with lions. 


i hs See, 1G g 
Within sight of this 


voracious pair were twenty-eight other lions, but none of them was per- 


mitted to approach the kill. 


Feeding lions are the most dangerous to 
photograph. 


They merely glanced indifferently at the camera and then pro- 
ceeded slowly through the tall grass. 


fect of quieting the others. 

“Meanwhile the light con- 
tinued perfect, and the four 
lions with the big manes did 
not move from the center of 
my focus. I photographed 
them standing and in groups; 
rolling and playing, and in 
every conceivable position. 

“Every few minutes I would 
get Osa to whistle to them so 
that they would prick up their 
ears and cock their heads first 
on one side and then on the 
other. Gradually Osa and I 
began to talk in natural tones 
of voice. I made a lot of noise 
changing the plates of my still 
camera. But by this time the 
lions had got so used to our 
presence that they paid less 
and less attention. 

““Look pleasant, please!’ I 
shouted when the biggest of 
the four maned lions came a 
few feet forward and yawned 
right into my lens. 

“He stopped in the middle of 
his yawn and curled his upper 
lip into the nearest thing to a 
grin that I have ever seen in 
an animal, 

““He’s trying to, Martin,’ 
laughed Osa, 

“Whereupon the lion swung 
his shoulders to the right and 
his head to the left, his tongue 
lolling foolishly out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth, and his big 
eyes blinking. The next mo- 
ment he swung his shoulders 
left and his head right, for all 

(Continued on page 56) 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN . AFFAIRS 
eS owe, 
Director-General, Pan-American Union. 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


THE SEVILLE EXPOSITION 


On May 15th Seville’s long heralded 
Ibero-American Exposition will be opened. 
At this exposition all the Spanish nations 
as well as the United States will display 
their achievements in art, science and 
commerce. 

Two million square meters of land will 
be devoted to the exposition grounds. The 
splendid palaces of fine and antique arts 
and the Royal Pavilion are located in the 
broad Plaza de America. In the Plaza 
de Espafia is the main Spanish building 
containing forty-nine divisions, one for 
each province of Spain. In addition to 
these principal exhibits there will be 
galleries devoted to regional dances, to in- 
dustrial and commercial achievements, to 
agriculture and livestock and to special 
American and Portuguese exhibitions. 
The Seville Exposition will offer a com- 
prehensive view of Spain’s achievements 
in the New World and in the Old from 
the earliest time to the present day. It 
promises to be both one of the most 
glamorous and one of the most instruc- 
tive expositions in many years. 


EUROPEAN MOTORING SEASONS 


Touring seasons in Europe vary just 
as they do in the United States and the 
Foreign Division of the American Auto- 
mobile Association has collected informa- 
tion from leading authorities regarding 
the best time to visit various sections. 

This information follows: 


“British Isles — April to October. 
France, Germany, Holland and Belgium 
have practically the same touring seasons 
with splendid weather along the French 
Riviera during the winter months. 

In Switzerland, Italy and Austria the 
passes are not open until well into June. 
Outside of the mountain regions very 
good weather prevails from the middle of 
April well into November, with winter 
touring in Southern Italy being very 
popular. 

Czechoslovakia and Hungary are best 
during the summer months and this is 
also true of Roumania, Bulgaria, Poland 
and Jugo-Slavia. Along the Dalmatian 
coast one can tour earlier, but in the in- 
terior the roads do not become good until 
early summer. 

In southern Spain the spring comes 
early. The winter in the north is not 
pleasant until the end of April, although 
on the Cantabrian coast one can motor 
all year. 


(2s TS: to create and promote interest in trave 


ities; to arouse public interest wm the conservation o 
sites, the development o ( ( : 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive ; } k lose: 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice, 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
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Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Fin- 
land are pleasant principally from May 
until fall. 


AMERICA’S WILD ANIMALS 


A statement issued by the Department 
of the Interior says that big game ani- 
mals in the National Parks, many of them 
of species that have been threatened with 
extermination, are shown by the 1928 cen- 
sus of the National Park Service to be, 
in most cases, abundantly reestablished, 
while none is any longer threatened with 
extermination. 


Caribou herds, for example, have so 
grown that their numbers are believed 
to have reached a point above 100,000. 
These picturesque animals range the area 
of Mount McKinley National Park, in 
south central Alaska. Other outstanding 
examples of the effect of wild life con- 
servation in the national parks are the 
buffalo and the antelope of the Yellow- 
stone. The buffalo herd grew so large 
that it was found necessary several years 
ago to take definite steps to reduce it. Au- 
thority was therefore obtained from Con- 
gress to dispose of live animals to zoo- 
logical gardens and public and private 
game preserves, and also to slaughter ex- 
cess steers for market purposes under 
certain specified: regulations. The Yel- 
lowstone antelope herd, which ranges in 
the nor.hern part of the park in the vi- 
cinity of the Gardiner entrance, has grown 
to 625 animals, and Lassen Volcanic and 
Grand Canyon Parks also have small 
herds. 


Perhaps among the most popular of 
the park animals are the deer and black 
bears, both of which species contribute 
greatly to the enjoyment of visitors. The 
1928 census showed that there were 1,465 
bears in the parks. The deer in numbers 
rank next to the caribou, with a total of 
57,200 estimated California deer in Yose- 
mite, Sequoia, and Lassen Volcanic Na- 
tional Parks; 9,230 mule deer in Yellow- 
stone, Rocky Mountain, Grand Canyon 
and Glacier, with small herds in several of 
the other parks; and 2,372 white tail deer 
in Glacier and Mount Ranier Parks. Deer 
are abundantly reestablished throughout 
these parks. The mountain sheep total 
51,784, 50,000 of which range with the 
caribou in Mount McKinley Park with 
the rest forming nuclei that promise to 
grow in such parks as Glacier. Thus is 


a rare and quaint type of animal saved 
from extinction. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 
Frederick Simpich 


BERLIN'S SEASON 


The German capital’s ambition to have 
a “Season” during the summer months 
will be realized for the first time this 
year. From May to the end of June, 
Berlin will offer a program of entertain- 
ments and sports that will leave nothing 
to desire in scope or in quality. Inas- 
much as the London season of festival 
plays, which formerly was held in June, 
will this year begin four weeks earlier 
than usual, there will be no conflict be- 
tween the two. 

The main features of the Berlin season 
will be above all the two things for which 
the capital is most noted—music and 
theatrical performances. There will also 
be first-class sport attractions. The best 
that Germany can offer will be presented 
—the best operas and theatrical per- 
formances, the most prominent actors, 
singers, conductors and orchestras. Ber- 
lin’s three opera houses—no other capital 
city in the world possesses so many—will 
play a repertoire of 30 operas, including 
five by Mozart, nine by Wagner (includ- 
ing “Parsifal’), and six by Strauss. This 
will be supplemented by Italian operas 
and by two first performances of works 
by modern composers. The conductors 
will be Leo Blech, Erich Kleiber, Otto 
Klemperer and Bruno Walter. 

The state dramatic theaters, under the 
leadership of Professor Leopold Jessner, 
will present two classic performances of 
Schiller’s  “Fiesco” and Shakespeare’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” the latter 
with a new musical setting by Kurt Weill. 
Max Reinhardt, returning from his 
American tour, will stage the first per- 
formance of a new drama by Gerhart 
Hauptmann. This is set for May 28. 
The “Volksbuehne” will play Buchner’s 
“Danton’s Death.” An Old Berlin “Posse 
mit Gesang,” a kind of light comedy with 
music, will offer visitors from other lands 
an opportunity to see some local color. 
There will also be an elaborate review dur- 
ing the season. 


THE BOOK OF BATH 


Members who are considering paying a 
visit to England’s most famous watering- 
place will probably be interested in “The 
Book of Bath.” This little volume of 
more than 100 pages contains a complete 
account of Bath and the neighboring 
countryside. It is handsomely illustrated 
with photographs and old prints. The 
Secretary of the Club will gladly send a 
copy to any members who are interested. 
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UROPE 


THE SHMPELEEFE DE wp 


Foal 


SEND FOR OUR 48-PAGE BOOK OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


INDEPENDENT TRIPS 


$267 to $1300 and up 

Leaving Any Day You Wish 
You will find our new book the most 
helpful and most systematically arranged 
book of its kind ever published. We 
also issue monthly, for free  distribu- 
tion, a booklet of STEAMSHIP DE- 
PARTURES tabulating all ocean sail- 
ings scheduled for the coming year. 
Special Itineraries arranged to suit your 
specific plans. 


5 CONDUCTED TOURS 


$495 to $910—All Expenses 

Sailing June 29, July 2, & Aug. 17 
Select parties of 12 to 20 members. 
Rates include unusually fine hotel ac- 
commodations, complete sightseeing, all 
meals, experienced conductor and round 
trip steamship fares—2 parties using 
tourist class and 3 via “One Class’’ 
Cabin Steamers. Itineraries include 
England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy and France. 


CALIFORNIA 


ALASKA @& HAWAII 


SEND FOR THIS 64-PAGE BOOK 


30 Days or More - - - 


$375 up 


Independent Travel Exclusively. The new book contains many suggested itineraries 
over a wide variety of routes, including visits to all the National Parks. Also 
full information on all Steamship Services N. Y. to California, via Panama Canal. 


ASK FOR BOOK NO 3. 


BERMUDA 


Send for our Bermuda Book 
Giving complete rates and authoritative 
information—all ships—all hotels—In- 
dependent Travel Exclusively—Round 
Trip, $70 up—aAll Expense Trips, $107 
up. Ask for Book 6. 


CRUISES 
To the West Indies 
On luxurious ships sailing from N. Y. 
every week throughout the year. 11 to 
24 days—$150 up. Ask for Book No. 
£1, Kindly mention month of con- 
templated trip. 


GRAFEEX 


The Ownership of a Graflex Camera 
Makes Artists Of Us All! 


SUMMER TRIPS 


ASK FOR OUR BOOKLET No. 8 


Trips by Steamer, Rail or Motor Coach to all New England, White Mountains, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Great Lakes, Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, 
Montreal, Quebec, Saguenay River. Ocean Cruises from New York to Quebec, 
etc., 5 days to 3 weeks. $50 to 200, up. 


Gj MARTIN TRAVEL BUREAU 


22 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 


The One Camera ) 
For Travel Pictures 


The vital difference between “Travel 


O you Golf? Or do you Fish? 
Camp? And Canoe? Well! 
You'll be more than delighted with 
this wonderful land of Evangeline. 
And you'll be more than delighted 
with its moderate vacation costs— 
whether at hotel or on train or 
steamship. Of course you'll want to 
stop over in Digby at the splendid 
$500,000 ‘‘New Pines Hotel’’—for 
golf and the other recreations— 
then on into the wilderness, created 
for the lover of the great outdoors 
—and for the sportsman. 


Pictures” and others is that there’s so sel- 
dom an opportunity to go back and take 


them over again. Be sure—take a Graflex! 
~ ~ St 


It’s on!y a 16 hour’s sail from Boston 
to Yarmouth, on the great new ocean 
cruising liner “‘ Yarmouth”. Or 26 
hours from New York. And if you 
prefer, there are All Expense 
Tours— Travel Series at, $50. 
up; Fishing Series — $69. up. For 
Nova Scotia descriptive folders and 
forinformationontheTours,writeto 


12 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


And now there’s a simplified Graflex. priced within 
reach of everybody. 3%" x 4%'’— speed up to 
1/1000 second— $80. Other models $85 to $375. 


FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE. 


BOSTON & YARMOUTH w y) neal | 


S.S. COMPANY, LTD. s 
l- DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Electrification adds to 


the comfort of travel... 
smooth...restful... 
clean...it enhances 


the joys of travel. 


Here . . . the enthusiasm of the tourist never lags . . . because in journeying 


from place to place . . . the journey itself is made a delight by scenery—color- 
ful... absorbing . . . inspiring. You want to see the best... visiting Geneva, 
Lausanne, Ouchy, Berne, Bernese Oberland, Interlaken-Jungfraujoch, Loetsch- 
berg District, Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, Zurich, Lucerne 
and its Lake District, St. Gothard and Lugano. 


Insist on a tour that includes Switzerland. Literature 


from your tourist agent . . . or use the coupon below. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Please send me illustrated booklets and map. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 


Building America’s 
First Railroads 


(Continued from page 26) 


heap. Henceforth, the Hudson and 
Mohawk built their own engines at 
home. Today, over that same rail 


highway and many others dash loco- — 


motives carrying fifteen thousand gal- 
lons of water and twenty tons of 
coal fed by automatic stokers; and 
within the immediate future, five 
hundred miles of the same system 
will be run by electric power, in- 
creasing the haul of cars, both freight 
and passenger, double for one engine 
and one train crew, and eliminating 
boilers and tanks except for heating 
coaches. 


In the middle of the eighteenth 
century there were several factors 
which greatly influenced the future 
of our rails. Germany was in the 
middle-century era of her struggle 
for liberty and “the sons of 1848” 
were pouring to America in flood 
tides. Of these, the farmer class 
was pushing West and the New York 
and Baltimore systems were ready 
for them. Their fares swelled the 
revenues of rails westbound, and 
their produce from farms in the 
West and Middle West swelled the 
traffic eastbound. Ireland was suf- 
fering from both famine and mis- 
government; and millions of Erin’s 
sons were flocking to America. They 
were compelled to take the first jobs 
that offered; and the first jobs that 
offered were physical labor in the 
Atlantic cities now going ahead in 
population by leaps and bounds and 
on the rails now racing Westward. 


Last but not least were two other 
factors. Oregon was now definitely 
United States territory. The rush 
to Oregon, which began in 1842-43, 
did not abate till the Civil War. It 
began as a religious missionary 
movement. It ended as a great mi- 
gration—one of the greatest mass 
movements of people the world has 
ever seen. As the foreign colonist 
came in and bought cheap Middle 
West land, the pure-blood American 
pitched comfort to the winds and 
trekked to Oregon—two thousand 
miles. Next, gold had been discov- 
ered in California; and the West be- 
came known as the Pacific Coast 
rather than the Mississippi Valley. 
Men of every race, of every nation, 
of every station in life, dashed for 
the gold diggings in a mad stampede, 
though there was not a rail to carry 
them beyond the Missouri till after 
the Civil War. 


There is no further space to go 
into the economic and technical facts 
about the development of American 
railways which followed so rapidly 
and so chaotically after the pioneer 
trials of the De Witt Clinton and 
the Tom Thumb. The start had been 
made and our modern railroad sys- 
tem was destined to develop with 
amazing rapidity. In a century the 
railroads have accomplished what 
the ancient world failed to do in 
six thousand years, or in sixty cen- 
turies. In the history of the rail- 
roads there are, of course, innumer- 
able fascinating chapters, but no 
chapter is more interesting than the 
story of those early decades of steam 
which T have briefly outlined here. 
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> y The Salmon have 
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started! 


ND every day a few 
more begin their 
up-stream adventure. 
Soon there will be a 
mad race of fighting 
salmon dashing up 
hundreds of New- 
foundland streams. 
This is the time when 
you belong here—for 
an experience no out- 
door man wants to 
miss. Set aside now 
two weeks or more in 
June for some real 
serious fishing. Ee i ae 
In the meantime—send for the 1929 edition of “The Story of Newfound- 


land.” Ithas a lot of useful information you will want. Write the New- 
foundland Information Bureau, 492 Journal Building, Boston, Mass. 


Britain’s Oldest Colony 
America’s Newest Playground 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Where to stay in England 


HOTEL RUSSELL 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 


facing the pleasant Russell 
Sqware Gardens, lies midway 
between the City and West 
End. Tube Station adjoins the 
Hotel. Spacious Winter Garden. 
Orchestra daily. Suites with 
Bathrooms complete. Most Bed- 
rooms have hot and cold run- 
ning water. Every comfort and 
convenience. Moderate charges. 


Cables: ‘‘Hotel Russell, London’ - Marconigrams Free from Ship 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS 


A World-wide Reputation for Comfort and Efficiency. 


Proprietors also of the— 


HOTEL MAJESTIC, HARROGATE; HOTEL METROPOLE, 

WHITBY; ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL, FOLKESTONE; 

LORD WARDEN HOTEL, DOVER; SACKVILLE HOTEL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 
Marylebone Rd., London, N.W. 


occupies an _ exceptionally 
healthy situation in the highest 
part of the West End. One of 
the most comfortable and home- 
like hotels in London. Private 
Suites with bathrooms complete. 
Many bedrooms with hot and 
cold running water. Extensive 
Palm Court. Orchestra daily. 
Moderate charges. 


Cables: ‘'Centellare, London’’ - Marconigrams Free from Ship. 


Write for IlWustrated Tariff to 
“TRAVEL”, 7 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers, 


ST. PAUL 
PACIFIC 


—Yellowstone, thru Gallatin Gateway 
—Spokane and the Inland Empire lakes 
—Seattle and Tacoma, cities of romance 
—Glacier-clad Rainier; Alpine sports 
—Olympic Peninsula; Indians, big game 
—lIsle dotted Puget Sound, snowy Mt. 
Baker, quaint Victoria, Vancouver. 

Thrills galore! Glorious sport, adven- 
ture, recreation! That’s what the North- 
west wonderland offers you. 

Vacation there this summer. Low Sum- 
mer fares on the electrified Milwaukee 
Road—marvelous travel comfort. Go 
independently or with escorted tour par- 
ties. Coupon brings information. 


Nhe 
MILWAUKEE 


‘No Wonder the 
PACIFIC 


NORTHWEST 
is the Nation's 
Vacationland 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE RO AD = ZZ : 
ROCKIES TO THE SEA ee 


Chicago, Ill. 


please mention TRAVEL 


Send information about: 0 
sonally-escorted, all-expense tours. I have a 
days vacation and about $_............... to spend. Include: 
Yellowstone via Gallatin Gateway; [J Spokane 
(Inland Empire); [ Mount Rainier National Park; 
Puget Sound Country; 
O Alaska; Black Hills. 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 450-44 
The Milwaukee Road, Room 943, Union Station 


All-expense tours Per- 


O Olympic Peninsula; 


V V HAT A MARVEI 
of planning! 


AFTER seven years of 


World Cruises ... this World 
Cruise! 

Alluring odd corners... 
Bangkok, Sumatra, Formosa. 
The Java stay stretched to in- 
clude the Boroboedoer. 5% days 
allotted to Peking and Great 
Wall region. A week in Japan. 

Bethlehem for Christmas Eve 
...Cairo for New Year’s Eve. 
Up-country India... Delhi... 
Agra... Fatephur-Sekri in cool 
January. 

The cruise unfolds, in pro- 
pressive panorama, the five great 
world-epochs of Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, India, China. 

The ship again is the Empress 
of Australia, 21,850 gross tons. 
Marble bath suites. Commodi- 
ous single cabins. From New 
York, Dec. 2, for 137 days, 


OTHER WINTER CRUISES 


South America-Africa...Jan. 21 

Mediterranean... Feb. 3... 13 

West Indies, Dec. 23, Jan. 10, 
Feb.11 


The alluring details are in 
booklets. If you have a good 
travel-agent, ask him. Informa- 
tion also from any Canadian 
Pacific office. New York, 344 
Madison Ave.... Chicago, 71 E. 
Jackson Blvd.... Montreal, 201 
St. James St., West... and 30 
other cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Canadian 


Pacific 


World's Greatest Travel System 


Through Italian Hill Towns on High 


(Continued from page 30) 


this Italian brew had all the savor of 
a glass of Vichy, it proved extremely 
welcome, 

For centuries sculptors have come 
to Viterbo, enchanted by its foun- 
tains; poets have lyricized its bub- 
bling sources and playwrights have 
woven scenes about them. Strangely 
enough, the inhabitants of the city 
do not consider them of particular 
interest. Yet no city of similar size 
in Italy has as many or as fine foun- 
tains as Viterbo. Wander up an un- 
expected side street and the chances 
are more than good that you will 
find a mossy veteran bubbling away. 
Their number is really remarkable. 
I counted nineteen in a few days of 
wandering about the town, and 
there must be others in obscure cor- 


fully muscled torsos. There are 
broad avenues in Perugia, lined with 
palaces and prosperous shops and 
sidewalks cafés and there is a closely 
spun inner city of narrow streets, 
jointed with catacomb-like arches. 

If I had my college days to live 
over again, I would cap them off 
with a year or two in Perugia’s ven- 
erable university. There is a glamour 
about college life here which makes 
Oxford or the Sorbonne seem cold 
and incomplete. 

Perugia on my last Sunday after- 
noon was something never to be for- 
gotten. The broad corso was crowded 
with sleek, patrician strollers. The 
café terraces swarmed with colleg- 
ians and svelt Army officers, the tea 
shops were filled with beautifully 
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..- Roman GATE - 
PERuGian 


A GATEWAY AT PERUGIA 


“Roman gates still penetrate Perugia’s walls, their marble 


niches ever embellished with headless 


and powerfully 


muscled torsos.” 


ners. Their abundance is due to the 
restless streams which descend from 
the distant gallery of mountain 
peaks, pausing for an instant to 
bubble through Viterbo’s pleasant 
fountains and then rippling onward 
to the sea, 


Three days of fountain sketching 
galloped by before I turned my 
motor north again, homeward bound 
via Perugia. From a distance, this 
famed city of intellectuals loomed 
up like its neighbors, a magnificent 
mound, glittering in the sunlight. On 
closer acquaintance, I found it to be 
the most stimulating of all of the 
hill towns of Umbria and Tuscany. 
It is cultured, graceful, filled with 
the joy of living, a city of exquisite 
portals and palazzos, the seat of a 
university and the stronghold of 
Perugino. Renaissance art reaches 
its purest and subtlest peak in Peru- 
gia. Roman gates still penetrate its 
walls, their marble niches ever em- 
bellished with headless and power- 


gowned women, flashing, black-eyed, 
languorous, For hours the parade 
went on. The café orchestras struck 
up soft waltzes for apératif time. 
Dusk settled and still the Perugians 
paced slowly back and forth on the 
avenue. The sonorous bells of the 
cathedral broke forth, the stars be- 
came faintly visible. The fragrance 
of springtime was in the air. The 
low, musical laughter of two dazzling 
signorinas at the next café table 
floated past my ears. The waiter 
brought me another Strega . . and 
another . . . Lazily I watched the 
endless parade dwindle to a few 


stragglers. The clock tower chimes 
moidnic lta ae 


I jumped with a start, for I was 
due to leave Perugia in a mere five 
hours. My international driving 
license was about to expire. A mad 
race back to France lay before me, a 
dusty scramble to 
poodles, parasols and paralytics. 

Yes, I sighed. 
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Baad Ameren 
TOUR | 


6 Couniries . . . 6 Weeks 


BALANCED vacation of | 

ocean and land travel. Be- | 

gins June 29 at New York 
with 13-day cruise on the electric- 
driven S. S. California to Havana, 
through the Panama Canal by | 
daylight, up to San Diego. All 
outside rooms. 13 days in Cali-— 
fornia, with de luxe motor tours | 
through the Imperial Valley and | 
to Tia Juana, and Hollywood. — 
Columbia River tour from Port- | 
land. From Seattle to Vancouver | 
by Canadian Pacific Steamship. — 
Daylight journey through Cana- | 
dian Rockies to Lake Louise. 4 | 
days at Banff Springs Hotel, 
Return via Chicago to New York, 
Personally conducted throughout. 
Inclusive rates from $695 | 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
EUROPEAN TOURS 
44 Days to England, Molland, Germany 
(Rhineland, Black Forest, Bavarian 
Alps by motor), |‘ Wranee. Sailing 
Tuly 4, New York to New York, $538 
53 Days to France, Switzerland, Wol- 
land, Italy, Germany, Austria, England, 
Sailing July 4. New York to New York, $640 


INTERNATIONAL) 
Travel Bureau Anc\ 


128 WEST 45'h sT - - NEW YORK] 
Dépi a Te eso * TEL. BRYant 2694\f 


Menton, to 


A Double Life — 
Shirt for 719 


Three for 22/9. 


Including two collars with tabs 
and Stiffeners 


Talbot 


Pique 


“Fitted fronts 
and Cuffs” 


Four neat, close 
stripes— 


Narrow Blue 
Narrow Brown 
Wide Blue 
Wide Brown 


Three lengths of 
sleeves to every 
neckband size to 
choose from. 


UNCREASABLE 
TIES — 2[6 
BLOCK 


“Will not pull or twist.” 
Apply for Illustrated Booklet 
TALBOT HAYES LTD. 
THE MAN’S SHOP 


54, Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Phone: Central 1804 
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| §¢°Europe from an armchair’ 

') A European Tour in a Motorways Pullman Saloon is a delightful 
™  tevelation for those who appreciate complete relaxation and freedom 
from all travel details and worries, 

Seated in your own individual armchair in a Motorways Pullman Sa- 
loon—at a glass-topped table, map, ash-tray and rug rail at your con- 
venience,—teas and light refreshments served en route from the buffet— 
lavatory accommodation—special Motorways reservations at first-class 
hotels selected for their comfort and cuisine—free days for individual 
exploration—all emphasize the superiority and the unusual perfection of 
a Motorways Tour. As you glide along the roads of Europe you come 
into intimate contact with the life of the people and the beauties of the 
country—only on a Motorways Tour can you see so much with such 
little exertion. 


Motorways Tours cover: FRANCE, ITALY, SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, 
CzECcHO SLOVAKIA, GERMANY, HOLLAND, BELGIUM and GREAT BRITAIN 


(ee Vig 
O four Dreams i 


/ \ TURBANED head 


and a twisted smile. The throbbing 


Write for our new Summer Brochure X, which 
contains full particulars of Motorways Tours 


Apply TRAVEL, 7 W. 16th Street. New York or 


MOTORWAYS: 


54 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S. W. 1 , 
ZZ, and at Paris, Berlin, and Nice x beat of Aa drum --. murmuring the 
r 


HE MOST LUXURIOUS TRAVEL pent=up passion of the far East. Dancers swaying 


r\T Uy 
\ SERVICE IN THE WORLD Y in amber-scented air. The modern world is far 


away ... forgotten. Here is the Orient .. . to be 
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tucked away in your mind... to imprison in your 
trunk, if your purse permits. Batiks and brass . . . 


i; AY curious beads and carved bells . . . jade, silks and 
| ORIENT se embroidery. Carried in sedans by Tibetans . . . 


drawn in rickishas by bronze men in Korea . 


o ! ware 
MEDITERRANEAN and ADRIATIC enchanted by a picturesque Javanese boatman 


... YOU pass through a maze of color and beauty. 
Greece, Palestine, Cairo, Sicily, 33 countries! More places than on any other 

Venice, Palma, ete. cruise . . . over 38,000 miles . . . 140 happily 
planned days, for to see the world one must 


MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, not rush. And lucky you ... on the Seventh 


LAS PALMAS AROUND eh Se eD CRUISE 


NORWEGIAN FJORDS 7 R ESO [ LJ T E 


Bergen, Oslo, Stockholm, 
QUEEN OF CRUISING STEAMERS 


Copenhagen : 
Sailing eastward from New York January éth 
... arriving in every country at the ideal season 


By Luxurious 20, 000 Ton Steamers An extraordinary program of shore excursions is included in the 


ei a ee 5 rates — $2000 and up. Write today for descriptive literature. 
ORFORD” and “OTRANTO 


ORIENT LINE Head Offices: : ‘ 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, London a ! U f ae ! le (IC fl 
L | N E 


Write for Programme to 


39 Broadwa New York 
Agents: CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO. ad 
age ; r 209 Tremont Street, Boston; 177 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago; 262 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia; 
or principal Tourist Agencies 812 Olive St. St. Louis; 574 Market Street, San Francisco; 438 Citizens’ National Bank 


Bldg., Los Angeles; 614 St. James St. West, Montreal; 274 Main Street, Winnipeg; 


Ge ”° : 
or “TRAVEL »7 West Sixteenth St., New York Adams Building, Edmoaton. Or Local Tourist Agents. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Along the King’s 
High Road... 


Your trip to Europe is incomplete 
without a visit to Great Britain 

. . motor along the King’s High 
Road . .. Know intimately the 
charm of the Old-World country- 
side . . . flowery valleys, ancient 
forests, high rolling moor lands 
where the purple heather grows 
... quaint little villages, historic 
Wayside Inns. 


See the romantic West Country— 
Devon and Cornwall ... the 
Shakespeare and Washington 
Countries ...the Peaks of 
Derbyshire and the enchanting 
English Lakes. Or Bonnie Scotland 
. wind swept Highlands . 
mirror-like Lochs. Ireland, too, 
with its fairyland of Killarney. . . 
Wales with its rugged mountains. 


Automobile Travel forms a con- 
spicuous part of all our itiner- 
aries; special programs of much 
interest are at your service. Finest 
type private cars for the individ- 
ual traveler; observation coaches 
de luxe for parties. 


Individual Travel—now one of 
our special features; tell us of 
your travel hopes and plans and 
we will help you realize your 
dreams to your utmost satisfaction. 


Group Travel—an almost infinite 
selection of tours—from the 
luxurious strictly limited tour de 
luxe to the popular tour. 

Special Air Cruises. General Airplane 
Travel. Steamship tickets by all lines. 


Cook’s Travelers’ Cheques welcomed 
everywhere. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washinet 
Chicago St.Louis San Francisco Los Asircles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


701 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Withered Metropolis of the Desert 


(Continued from page 33) 


which a few old women squat sell- 
ing balls of stinking “karity” but- 
ter, pimentos, millet and powdered 
fish. The vegetables and the meat 
all have the same dusty appearance, 
smoked and broken into crumbs. In 
1895 Felix Dubois expresses the 
same asonishment: “Is that the great 
marketplace of great Timbuctoo?” 
he wrote. ‘Women before little bas- 
kets, little gourds and little round 
mats sell shells full of those infinitely 
tiny red, green, white and black 
things, spices or vegetables, for in- 
finitely small sums. Is that the uni- 
versal commerce of Timbuctoo? And 
I expected to find here a counter- 
part to our great fairs of the past, 
I was waiting to see the products 
of Arab Africa and Europe heaped 
up before the products of negro 
Africa !” 

Brokers bring us colored leathers, 
weapons and cloths which they say 
are inestimably valuable and which 
are valueless. I pay in order not 
to have to buy anything. 

* * * 

No colonial conquest could have 
been cheaper than the French con- 
quest. (Compare the English or 
American expenditures, the budgets 
of ‘the Dominions, the special funds, 
the political propaganda, the salaries 
of the Colonial office, etc. . . .) 
Our soldiers have given us these 
worlds for a sou a day; our officers 
have become expatriates not because 
they were attracted by sport and 
large pay as in England, but because 
of duty and disgust for metro- 
politan politics. Local labor has 
been free. Dubois cites the case of 
a large fort on the Niger which cost 
the French state forty-nine francs 
and fifty centimes. He estimates 
that England spent eighteen millions 
during the nineteenth century to try 
and reach Timbuctoo. But the 
governor of Senegal refuses six 
thousand francs to Caillé so that he 
might undertake his expedition to 
Timbuctoo. Caillé is not discouraged. 
He goes to an English colony, 
Sierra Leone, where the government 
immediately offers hima salary to 
direct an indigo factory. With the 
two thousands francs which he has 
saved—thanks to England—he is 
able to buy equipment, disguise him- 
self as an Egyptian, and offer Tim- 
buctoo to France. 

* * * 

At daybreak I climb to the top of 
the highest terrace, one of the fa- 
mous terraces of Timbuctoo. The 
sand stifles the noises, it enters every- 
where, in the ears, in the wrists and 
collar of the shirt; one finds it in 
the food and even in sealed bottles. 


On the horizon there is a sort of 
fog of dust. 

Timbuctoo has grown thin and 
floats in the mantle of its walls 
which formerly stretched all the way 
to the Niger.» I have a better view 
here than from the trench-like streets 
of the mosque of Djame Sankose, 
Sidi Yaya and Djidjiriber.... As 
soon as the sun has risen a little 
higher, the city will lose its color, 
contrary to what happens in Europe. 
For the moment that frightful scorch- 
ed mud is a precious pink. Timbuc- 
too is moulded of the very stuff of 
the desert. The trumpet is heard 
which sounds the reveille not only 
for the barracks but for the city as 
well, for the latter has retained the 
appearance of a military square: 
everything there is provisional and 
primitive. Who would say that the 
Mandingo kings had reigned here in 
the thirteenth century, the Touaregs 
in the fifteenth, the Songhai in the 
sixteenth, the Moroccans in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth, the 
Peulhs and the Toucouleurs in the 
nineteenth? What remains? Sand, 
the color of the sand of the Scrip- 
tures. 

The huts with square terraces and 
cubic masses remind me of the 
architecture of the Exposition of 
Decorative Arts. At the horizon the 
desert is bronze green, beyond the 
sand stretches endlessly. In the west 
lies a chaplet of lakes, fed by a large 
subterranean branch of the Niger, 
whose level is determined by that of 
the. river. 

The city is no larger than a big 
negro village. Geometrical in its 
unity and completely flat, nothing 
emerges but the administrative build- 
ings and the three mosques with 
pylons of grey nugat in which wood 
has been stuck like nails in a fetish. 
Everywhere there are ruins, rubbish 
and ordure; the walls are crumbling; 
some of the breaches have been 
blinded by wattling board made of 
straw and reeds. To break into one 
of these houses of mud it would be 
sufficient to arm oneself with a 
dampened sponge like the thieves in 
certain Peruvian cities. The roost- 
ers are crowing with their thousand 
shrill voices. A cloud of swallows. 
At the bases of some of the notable 
homes a few joists and some rows 
of mud balls rolled by hand are 
ready to be used to repair the walls 
that have been ruined by the winter 
season. Timbuctoo is a morsel of 
land redistributed in cells by human 
insects. Where are the bright red 
cupolas, the sacks of powdered gold 
and the caravans of ivory of which 
we read in books? 
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The Great Roman Bath and Abbey 


BATH 


Britain’s Historic Spa 


Here can be seen the Ro- 
man Thermae, founded in 
the First Century, the most 
perfect Roman remains in 
Britain. Today the Hot 
Springs are administered 
at a modern Bathing Estab- 
lishment, unsurpassed for 
comfort and equipment. 
For 2,000 years sufferers 
from rheumatic and many 
other complaints have 
found relief through the 
radio-active waters of 
Bath. 


In the beautiful Georgian 
squares and crescents of 
Bath the famous authors, 
painters and statesmen of 
the 18th Century made 
their home. 


Bath is the centre for auto 
tours to Wels, England’s 
most lovely cathedral city, 
Glastonbury Abbey, the 
cradle of Christianity in 
Britain, and the great Dru- 
idical temple of Stonehenge. 


The beauty of its gardens, 
the charm of the West 
Country all round, the 
pleasures of its music and 
entertainments give Bath a 
particular charm for 
American visitors. There 
is sport in variety and ho- 
tels to suit all requirements. 


The Book of Bath and all infor- 
mation from the Spa Director, 
John Hatton, Bath, England. 
(Hon. Sec. English Speaking 
Union, Bath Branch) 


A typical West Country village near 
Bath 
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When you visit New York you will see our huge safety planes flying over the 
city every day. They are giving our guests the finest pleasure in New York. 
It’s the newest way to see the city. 

Our connecting coaches leave for the airport from the Hotel Astor (Times 
Square) daily, except Sundays, at 2:30 and at 8:00 P. M., returning within 
three hours. Daytime fare, $9.90. At night, $12.20—the view is spectacular! 

The touts are personally conducted; your guides are well trained, courteous 
and enthusiastic. SEE ALL NEW YORK AT ONCE. You'll have a wonder- 
ful time. 

Write for Circular - Make Reservations Early - Phone BRY ant 4550 - Ask for Mr. Bell 
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FRANCE 


“where the man in the street is | 
happier than a kins! 


France is an education...in painting, architecture, 


history, literature and the art of dining. -:- France 
: is the arbiter of fashion, the home of the bon mot, 
BON will be said with BOOKS the land where one’s sophistication comes of age 
... these are the reasons she’s the “other Country” k 
Weer aewtes because es nol only carry of all men’s inmost hearts. oe Oh, no... France has 
eee erat a ae the Grerecsihen the secret of the joy of life. -:- Through all her } 
thrilling miles of mountains, plain and shore, } 
guarantee a folly trip to the trave France gives us flowers below, blue skies above... 
I] ( iE d: A | and there we find our youth. -:- If we’ve mislaid it... j 
PNG A SN es a acl 4 back it comes.-:-If we still have it...like calls to : 
le daesiehe i) Bon Voy- like, and here’s the golden age we’ve dreamed 
about. -:- Just cross “the longest gangplank in : f 
age Book Box is the most the world”, to the “France”, the “Paris” and the ' 


“Tle de France”, Weekly Express 


Liners that are France itself...a 


flying call at Plym An outh for London... i 


Dp obital a going-away pelle 


then Le Havre...a A. 3-hour boat-train 


Write or wire name of voya- s - ie ‘ 2 
...and Paris, Paris, ae Paris is ours! 


geur, giving the price of box 


desired, the name of the vessel 


and the date of sailing. De- 
livery will be made to the ine 


steamer. Books and magazines s 3 $ 
Informaion from any authorized French Line Agent 


of your choice or ours will or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
be sent. Bon Voyage Book 

| Boxes are priced at $5, $i0, French Line Officers and Stewards Converse in English 
$15, $20, ete. 
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Southend 


-on-Sea 
(Essex, England) 


with WESTCLIFF, LEIGH 
and THORPE BAY. 


Population 130,000. 


Situate at the mouth of the River 
Thames — London’s nearest 
Health and Seaside Resort.— 
Under one hour by fast trains. 


% 


THE Town for Sportsmen. 


$e 
Health — Sunshine 


Amusement. 


H. M. Army and Civilian Bands, 
Municipal and Dance Orchestras, 
the famous Pier (114 miles out to 
Sea) beautifully wooded Cliffs and 
Esplanades (5 miles of Seafront), 
Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Bowling 
and Putting Greens, Golf, Tennis, 
Steamer Trips, Motor Coach Tours, 
Concert Parties, Theatres, Cinemas, 
Dancing, etc. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTELS AND 
BOARDING HOUSES. 


A reference to the National Press 
shows that Southend invariably en- 
joys the highest daily temperature 
of any health resort in the country. 


Illustrated guide free from “Travel,” 
7 W. 16th Street, New York City, 
or Town Clerk, Southend - on - Sea. 


Corporation Information 
Bureau, 


Pier Hill, Southend-on-Sea. 
TELEPHONE 4091 


Otp Priory at PrittLEWwELL 
Dazine Back to A.D. 1100 


and of his two sons, Edward and 
Gilbert, who all fell in the Great 
War and lie in nameless graves on 
the field of battle.” Here in this 
little Berkshire cemetery I had 
stumbled on the true grave of the 
Unknown Soldier. Again: “In Ever- 
loving Memory of John, Dearly 
Loved Husband of Mary Russell, 
Aged 59 Years—Only goodnight, be- 
loved, not farewell!” 

The church stood on a_ knoll 
overlooking the village, built of a 
flinty feldspar brick, so typically and 
sedately Church of England with its 
square steepleless tower. Soon they 
were singing “Jerusalem the Golden” 
and I was a boy again, in the Epis- 
copal choir, marching up the aisle 
of a little New Jersey village church 
dressed in cassock and cotta, like the 
boys marching up the aisle of this 
church. I left the old churchyard 
with its bowers of flowers and cen- 
turies-old trees, and reluctantly made 
my way to the Common Acre where 
a dozen or more middle-aged and 
old men were playing at bowls. They 
had played here every Sunday and 
Bank Holiday—just as their fathers 
and great-great-grandfathers before 


them had played—ever since they 
were young men. The _ bowling 
green was as perfect as a billiard 
table. They played with a verve, 
skill and enthusiasm that was the 
essence of youth itself, although 
some of them I should say were 
eighty. 


I must say a few pertinent and I 
hope graphic words about Exeter. 
Curiously, this is all coming out true 
to form. Andover and Exeter! They 
are linked together in America just 
as the two hearts of the Phillips 
brothers who founded the two fa- 
mous schools in these respective 
towns were linked together. But 
boys of Phillips Andover will tell 
you that Andover was founded first 
and that Exeter was an outgrowth, 
an afterthought. But Andover al- 
ways tries to give Exeter her due. 
After Andover, then Exeter! 

From a guide book point of view, 
Exeter, England, will be considered 
first. But if the guide books can tell 
you all there is about a place, why 
should I? I am always happy when 
I can make a traveling “discovery,” 
find a place that is tantamountly in- 
teresting that the guide books have 
given the cold shoulder to—like 
Andover ! 

And so we come to Exeter. 

You would know that Exeter was 
tourist-infested by the number of 
antique shops to be found on High 
street and elsewhere. The inn at 
which I stopped is a strange com- 
bination of the old and the new. 
For example, there is the old tap 
room with its circular glass win- 
dows of the old “bubble” glass. It 
is still the town “ordinary,” or pub, 
with the flagstone walk of olden 
days leading straight as a string 
from the sacred ground to its door. 
It has an old half-timbered ceiling 
that is charmingly tipsy in the any- 
thing but straight way that it crosses 
the top of the room, A glass of 
pale ale “from the wood” drunk 
here in the tap room takes on an- 
cient rites that makes of it a cere- 


American Backgrounds in Old England 


(Continued from page 10) 


mony. But the tap room is “For 
Gentlemen Only,” according to the 
laws of England. The Lady’s 
Lounge is across the court where 
she may take her ale or bitters or 
what not. 

Exeter is a town in which I should 
love to wander about blindfolded. 
That is, I should like to just browse 
and then come upon one of its 
ancient and gloriously beautiful piles 
suddenly, unexpectedly. That was 
the way I went about seeing Exeter. 
I would almost stumble over a 
gorgeous piece of architecture and 
antiquity and pretend that I had 
“discovered” it. 

Fancy, going along and pretend- 
ing to ignore the facade of the 
Exeter Cathedral! Finally I had to 
stand still, spellbound. For that 
front facade with its rich display 
of saints like a huge reredos is 
unique in the whole world. And then 
to go on a hundred feet or so and 
see two Norman towers that have 
been the pride of England for nearly 
a thousand years! Still tingling I 
just wander along wondering what 
will strike me dumb with admira- 
tion next. On the other side of the 
Cathedral Close stands a pot-bellied 
half-timbered building that quite 
took my fancy. It might be a num- 
ber of things—but when I learned 
that it is the famous Mol’s Coffee 
House where Sir Francis Drake and 
the English admirals met to plan 
the resistance against the Spanish 
Armada, I tiptoed in. You may 
walk in on your heels if you like, 
for it is a bookshop now. And a 
young lady will take you upstairs to 
the famous room where the worthies 
of another generation met and often 
half-settled the destiny of England. 

I found myself back on High 
street again, walking under the 
portico of the oldest Guildhall in 
England, mentioned first some 800 
years ago. Then I visited the 
Police Court, innocently, and found 
the place where the Roman tessel- 
lated pavement had been unearthed. 
Farther down near the railway sta- 
tion I found Rougemont Castle—or 
what is left of it. Then I walked 
clear to the other end of the town, 
down by the river bed. I tried to 
walk back another way and found 
that I had to climb St. Mary’s Steps. 
This is a street not unlike a little 
Italian Lake town that is made en- 
tirely of steps with quaint houses 
and shops lining the way. 

Exeter is filled with little medieval 
churches, each with some archi- 
tectural gem or curiosity all its own. 
St. Petrock’s, for example, dating 
back to the year 1000, is a miniature 
with a curious tower built out over 
the sidewalk. St. Stephen’s has a 
quaint archway (“St.  Stephen’s 
Bow”) passing directly under the 
chancel. St. Martin’s is notable for 
its beautiful Norman Tower and St. 
Mary Arches for its fine Norman 
nave arches. 


When you visit Andover, you will 
surely go on to Exeter. But do not 
make the guide-book error of go- 
ing to Exeter and then failing to 
visit Andover. Try to make it over 
a Saturday and Sunday, as I did. 
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LONDON 
for $50 


Providing hotels, all meals, Trans- 
fers, all Gratuities, Five Motor Ex- 
cursions, including conducted Sight- 
Seeing Tours of London, and its 
Underworld, Windsor, Eton, Stoke 


Poges, Hampton Court, Oxford, 
Shakespeare’s Country, etc., and all 
admissions. 


BRITISH ‘Tow Rs 
Special Department for 
Independent Inclusive Tours to All Parts 
of the British Isles—By Rail, Steamer. 
With Coach Excursions—Or by DeLuxe 
Private Cars or Deluxe Motor Coaches 

Throughout. Visiting. 
English Cathedral Cities— 
Devon—Cornwall—Wales—The Eng- 
lish Lakes — Trossachs — Scottish 
Lakes and Highlands—Killarney 
—Giant’s Causeway, Etc. 


CONTINENTAL TOURS 
Paris, 7 Days; £7, Inclusive 
From London, any day. Rail, Hotels, eto. 
Numerous Selections 
Choose Your Own Tour. Leave Us 
to Do the Rest. Booklets From 
Travel Magazine, 7 W. 16th St., 

New York, or From 


NELSONSTOURS 


8.GRAND HOMEL BUILDINGS 
TRAFALGER eee 


The Ideal Way to See 


GREAT 
BRITAIN 


is to travel by comfort- 
able private Auto 


We will rent you 
a self-drive or 
courier-driven car 


Our couriers are of the Eng- 
lish University type, with ex- 
tensive knowledge of the 
highways and byways of Good 
Old England, and ready to 
impart that knowledge to you. 


Tour England in a luxurious 
Buick, Chrysler or Rolls Royce 


Tariff from: TRAVEL, 7 W. 
16th Street, New York 


or 


L. C. ENGINEERING 
SUPPLIES, Ltd. 


4-12 Palmer Street 


Westminster, London, S. W. 1 


(Opposite side entrance St. James’ 
Park Station) 


Phone: Franklin 6224 and 6225 


LL-EXPENSE—PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Here’s the newest, gayest, most care-free vacation trip 
'..-Guild House Party Tours with a jolly group of 
travelers on luxurious special trains to the popular 

-vacation-lands of the United States and Canada. Choose 
-your route from hundreds of interesting trips described 

— in our beautifully illustrated 
booklets: 

‘Wonderland of the West’’—Sum- 
mer Tours of the Pacific Northwest, 
Canadian Rockies, Pacific Coast, Yellow- 
stone, Alaska, California, Yosemite, 
Grand Canyon, Colorado, Salt Lake. 
Ask for Booklet ‘‘DW’”’. 

“Historic East”—Summer Tours of” 
the Atlantic Coast, Canada, Niagara Falls, 


Virginia, the White Mountains, Bermu- 
da. Ask for Booklet ‘DE’. 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 737, 1680 North Michigan, CHICAGO 


: 8 Days to 2 Months 


125° 
: : / up 
‘| | Leaving Chicago 
every Sunday 

| June 23 to August 25 
— Recreation car for 
- movies, bridge, 
dancing 


_| Comprehensive sight- 
seeing. Leading ho- 
| tels. Expert couriers. 
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Remedy for 
Seasickness 


It has taken a long time—years 
of research and experimenting— 
but there can be no doubt now. 
Science has discovered the most 
effective means yet known not 
only to relieve seasickness but 
to prevent it. 


Eskay’s Tablets taken before 
sailing are almost certain to pre- 
vent seasickness. Taken at the 
first sign of sickness they can 
be counted upon to bring quick 
relief and even in cases of active 
nausea, they are pretty certain 
to put you back on your feet 
again in short order. 


Eskays 
Tablets 


Seasickness 


You cannot well overlook the evidence 
of their efficacy given by delighted users. 


For example, this letter from Mr. G. U. 
Westheim, President of the Westheim 
Travel Service, who tells of his experi- 
ence with Eskay’s Tablets on a recent 
trip to Europe: 


“A Mr. and Mrs. G. S., professional per- 
formers, were on board and became rather 
ill, and were confined to their room for 
several days. It dawned upon me that I 
had Eskay’s Tablets in my room and after 
having them take som, of your tablets the 
desired effect was obtained. They had the 
pleasure that evening of presenting them- 
selves in the dining-room and also giving a 
performance in that ev*ning’s cabaret. 


“On my return on the same boat I gave your 
tablets to a Mrs.... who has made several 
crossings. Only on one occasion was she well 
enough to be out of her stateroom. On this 
trip on the Ile de France, in spite of the fact 
that we had heavy seas all but one day, she 
was out on deck and in the dining-room at 
all meals. She firmly believes that your tablets 
are the most wonderful things on earth.” 


Eskay’s Tablets contain no narcotics 
and cause no unpleasant after-effects. 
They simply calm the mechanism of 
the body controlling balance until it 
adjusts itself to the ship’s motion. 


Smith, Kline @ French Co. 


Established 1841 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: Whitehall Bldg., 
17 Battery Place (BOWling Green 0507) 


| SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH Co. 
| 105 No. 5th St., Dept. E, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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\ 
| Enclosed is $1.00 for which send me |! 
postpaid package of 24 Eskay’s Tablets | 
| for Seasickness. | 
Name 
Address_ - 


Remote Highways in Southern India 
(Continued from page 37) 


With an oblique grin he looked 
up from the ledger he had been por- 
ing over and then said: “Not a 
hundred—surely !” 

“Well, there’s a plenty!’ I retorted. 
“J can’t remain in there. They 
swarm over everything! They play 
tag on walls and ceiling and hang 
onto the netting over the bed like 
fish in a seine. I should like an- 
other room if you don’t mind.” 

“But you'll find them all the same,” 
he told me. “Our cheechas are a 
part of the institution. We couldn’t 
possibly carry on without the little 
fellows.” And with a half super- 
cilious smile he dismissed me _ by 
wanting to know if I had read the 
notice on the door? 

Retracing my steps I read the 
notice. As I recollect it, it ran thus: 
“Guests will please not harm the liz- 
ards; they are quite inoffensive, and 
keep your room free of flies, mos- 
quitoes and other insects. Without 
them life in the East would prove to 
be unbearable!” 

I found this to be true; and here 
in the dak at Coimbatore I spent 
hours amusing myself by watching 
them. The most uncanny thing 
about a room lizard is its ability to 
leap. The jump of a cat is grace 
itself, the dart of a swallow for a 
flying bug is incomprehensively quick 
—but the corresponding action of a 
lizard is beyond words: it’s a flash! 

The day following the rain I visit- 
ed the bazaar. Idling lazily about, 
I ran onto a fakir. From beneath 
silken curls, now mixed with gray, 
and surmounted by yards of coarse 
cloth wound round his head, shone a 
face as beatific as a saint’s. Would 
not the sahib see the cobras work. 
He spoke passable English—learned 
it at the Saint Louis fair, he told me. 


I didn’t care for the exhibition— 
too old and jaded to look on while 
a six-foot fangless snake attacked a 
bare arm— “Nothing to it!” 1 
said. 


Very well; then would the sahib 
pay five rupees to see a tree grow 
from a seed—root and branch and 
leaves under my very eyes? I 
would not; one rupee would be the 
limit. “Ah!” and he whined at the 
hardness of the white man. He was 
getting old, and he had a large 
family. 

I squatted Indian fashion beside 
him while he fished a mango seed 
from a basket of rubbish. Next he 
scooped up a handful of dust, coned 
it, and after pouring a thimbleful of 
water onto the flattened peak, he 
planted the seed. 

“No!” I said, “I will do the plant- 
ing!” I took the seed, destroyed the 
mound, built a fresh one, watered it 
from the can as he had done, and 
then buried the seed all but the tip. 

He surveyed the outfit. “Can’t do 
it,” he said. 

“Try it,” I insisted. 

He shook his head with a fine 
simulation of skepticism. I knew I 
had him. “Two rupees if you make 
the seed grow!” I bantered. 

“Nay, nay!” But he would try 
for five rupees. I scarcely ever 
argue with an Indian. I told him I 
wouldn’t give him a brass piece more. 

Sad of face he spread a yard-wide 
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square piece of calico over the mound 
and sat back with eyes which seemed 
to send a conjuring mysticism into 
mine. Didn’t I feel my guru hoy- 
ering about? Didn’t I feel that I 
was being slowly, slowly, lifted into 
realms above, sensing things, seeing 
things which were not of this earth? 
I had no such sensations! That was 
very odd; then he must try some- 
thing else! Singing—he would sing. 
Wearisome Indian incantations were 
begun. “Does the sahib see?” pres- 
ently he asked. 

I could not believe my senses. Was 
he hypnotizing me? I couldn’t make 
out. I felt normal. But there was 
something outlandish going on... . 
The cloth was rising; gently, but 
certainly rising. After a little while 
all corners were free from the 
ground, the full height had been at- 
tained. And the clever necromancer 
pretended to be getting his breath 
with extreme difficulty. Too weak to 
lift the cloth, he signed to me. I 
lifted it gently. When lo and be- 
hold, there under my eyes was a 
shrub a full three feet in height, and 
fully branched and leaved. 


“May I pull it up?” I asked. He 
answered “Yes.” And catching hold 
of the trunk, some six inches above 
the mound, I gave a gentle heave. I 
was reminded of a firmly growing 
horse-weed; the ground puffed from 
the very bottom. Then I examined 
a bunch of innumerable roots and 
they were large and small and mat- 
ted with dampened dust. Balancing 
the thing on my hand, I found it to 
be as pliable as a young willow. 

The show over, I asked permission 
to look on while he arranged for a 
fresh exhibition. It was met with 


scorn. 
“Twenty rupees—five dollars,” I 
bid. 

The showman spat viciously: 


Americans were too cheap; pay lit- 
tle and ask plenty! Not for a thou- 
sand rupees! 

With no notice at all, the head of 
a snake appeared from a basket. It 
began creeping towards me; the neck 
flattened; it weaved out into the air 
as though feeling for me. Then 
when it hissed, I rose up and moved 
away, the object of many smiles. 
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CHALFONTE- 


YOU HAVE YOUR OW 


Tabl 


AND YOUR OW! 


Sue knows your likes and 7 
dislikes. And she knows 
how to serve delicious food 
as it should be served. . . 
You'll ke your own wait- 
ress. 


And you’ll like the foods 
she serves you. The green, 
fresh vegetables come right 
from the farm, with fruits 
and meats and milk and 
butter. And here in the 
spotless kitchens—kitchens 
you can explore any time 
— those foods are pre- 
pared by cooks who are 
really masters. 


After dinner? Watch | 
the sea from the Ocean 
Deck, play in the game 
room, talk with friendly 
and cultivated people. For 
such people have found 
Chalfonte- Haddon Hall — 
much to their liking. They 
like the sunshiny, airy 
rooms; the absence of any — 
pose or affectation. 


b Ads / 


—There are complete 
garage facilities at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 

. . May we send you 
a descriptive booklet 
further describing the 
hotels? 


HADDON HALL: 
ATLANTIC CITY i 


American Plan 
Leeds and Lippincott Compan’ 


AY, 1929 


SCENIC ROUTE EUROPE 
James Boring’s 2"*Annual 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 


CS crossing to Europe will 
be replete with scenes of 
spectacular beauty and eerie 
strangeness—will be an unusual 
| and healthful vacation in itself 
» —if you sail by way of the Land 
of the Midnight Sun, on James 
Boring’s Second Annual North 
Cape Cruise. 

The S. S. “Calgaric,” specially 
chartered from the White Star 
Line, sails from New York June 
29, 1929, and visits Iceland, where 
flowers run riot in Arctic gar- 


dens—a land of volcanoes, gla- 
ciers and boiling springs; the 
North Cape, the very Roof of 
the World; Norway’s incompa- 
rable Fjords; picturesque Viking 
hamlets; every Scandinavian cap- 
ital; Gotland and Scotland. 


Rates, first class only, $550 up, 
cover every necessary expense, 
including shore trips and stop- 
over return tickets. Membership 
limited to 480. One management 
throughout by American cruise 
specialists. 


Also Fifth Annual Mediterranean Cruise, Feb. 15, 1930 
Inquire of your local agent or Dept. N65 


JAMES BORING’S TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
730 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WORLD’S FIRST AND 


FINEST WARDROBE 


Nis 


TRUNKS-LUGGAGE 
Thoroughly Dependable 


Traveling Companions 


OR smartness and style, for strength and 
lightness, for comfort and convenience, 
INNOVATION is the first choice of those 
who know quality baggage and appreciate its 
unique features—and the Selector Hangers 
that open like the pages of a book. 
INNOVATION is de luxe in everything but price—and its 


thoroughgoing dependability means freedom from _bag- 
gage cares whenever and wherever you travel by land or sea. 


NEW YORK SHOP. 
10 EAST 47th STREET 


pcre aueTicrs for the smartest types of Hand Luggage, 
to suit the exact needs 


VUVVVVVVVVVVVVVe 


uaint Charlwood 


This Spring... a Garden 


beckons you to England 


Colourful English cottage gardens, gay with 
marigold, peony, sunflower, violet and 
wallflower, making a floral-rainbow against 
whitened walls . . . formal gardens with 
shaped beds and box hedges defining the 
privacy of a stately mansion . .. Sussex 
glades redolent with laughing blue-bell 
and sunny daffodils. 


For your trip — board the Mauretania, 
Pacemaker of the Seven Seas .. . relax 
amidst the reposeful atmosphere of her 
superbly panelled lounge, smoking room, 
verandah, her cheery English-Garden 
chintzes ... enjoy food that is carefully se- 
lected and skillfully prepared under the 
vigilant eye of the great Bertrand. 


THE MAURETANIA SAILS 
TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
MAY1 - MAY 22 JUNE 12 


CUNARD 


See Your Local Agent 


THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 
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Carry Golfers’ 


Insurance 
and. keep your 
mind on your 


game ! 


Tuis policy provides you with 
Liability Insurance, Accident 
Insurance and Fire Insurance 
as follows: 

If you accidentally injure 
any caddy, other player or 
spectator, you need not worry 
about doctors’ bills, lawyers’ 
fees or damages. “The Com- 
pany steps in and protects you 
and will pay damages up to 
$5,000. 

If you are fatally injured 
on a golf course, the policy 
pays $5,000; if you lose the 
sight of both eyes, it pays 
$5,000; or if you lose the sight 
of one eye, it pays $2,000. All 
of your clubs, clothing and 
other equipment may be cov- 
ered against the risks of fire, 
lightning, tornado and trans- 
portation. 


Why Golfers Carry It 


Even the most cautious 
golfer has had his close calls. 
The ball hooks or slices, sails 
away toward some party on 
another fairway—club heads 
fly off—clubs break—anything 
may happen. Many a damage 
suit is brought each year by 
injured parties; for example: 

A suit was filed in Chicago 
for $250,000 by a golfer who 
claimed permanent injuries 
from having been hit in the 
stomach by a golf ball while 
playing at a Midwestern club. 

A fifteen-year-old boy was 

killed by a driven ball while 
he was hunting balls in the 
rough at a certain Kansas 
club. 
—and the fire insurance fea- 
ture of the policy is particu- 
larly desirable owing to the 
fact that clubhouses are usu- 
ally far from city fire protec- 
tion. 


} Hartrorp Accipsnt AND INDEMNITY Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Send me your booklet “Golf Is a 
Game,” by Henry Cragin Walker, and 
tell me what a Golfer’s Policy costs. 


Norfolk’s Unspoiled Countryside 
(Continued from page 13) 


anything about Broadland beauty. 

“The visitors who content them- 
selves with what they can see of 
Broadland from a yacht’s deck can 
never become really acquainted with 
the Broads and Broadland life,” 
writes W. A. Dutt. “To gain a real 
knowledge of these they must, to 


consider to be among the most in- 
teresting strips of coast-line in Eng- 
land. For color, for atmosphere, 
for beauty and interest nothing on 
the East Coast is comparable with 
it. Between Sheringham and Gore 
Point, on the northwest coast of 
Norfolk, are something like thirty 


Strength and beauty both characterize the magnificent masonry of 


Norwich cathedral. 


This view shows one of the long corridors of stone 


above the nave. 


some extent, rough it as the early 
adventurers did: trudge the river 
walls; associate with the eel-catch- 
ers, marshmen, reed-cutters, and 
Breydon gunners; explore the dykes 
unnavigable by yachts, and the 
swampy rush marshes where the lap- 
wings and redshanks nest; spend 
days with the Broadsman in his punt, 
and nights with the eel-catcher in 
his house-boat; crouch among the 
reeds to watch the acrobatic antics 
of the bearded titmice, and fraternize 
with the wherrymen at the staithes 
and ferry inns... 2’ 

And what an experience this is! 
How many strange and notable char- 
acters a man adds to his acquain- 
tances when he is willing to put 
town life behind him, forget civiliza- 
tion, and take his oldest clothes and 
his favorite pipe to Broadland, his 
sympathy, his understanding, his 
sense of humor and his sense of 
natural beauty! 

There is a part of Norfolk, almost 
unknown and never mentioned in 
the ordinary guide-book, which I 


miles of “meal marshes.” They are 
deserted except for a fowler or a 
stray naturalist. They are almost 
level with the sea. They are cut 
across with little creeks and rivulets. 
Every tide sends the salt water run- 
ning up them through the sea laven- 
der and the samphire. Great flocks 
of wild birds live in the “meal 
marshes.” Grey herons lift them- 
selves lazily from the reeds and fly, 
long-legged and strong of wing, to 
settle in some distant place with a 
beady eye upon the intruder. The 
color of these “meal marshes’ has 
gained for them the title “the moor- 
lands of the sea.” The light strik- 
ing directly downward on these low 
lands increases the various hues of 
sea heath and sea lavender. 

There are miles of such marshes 
shimmering in color; seaweed is a 
sharp line of yellow sand, and be- 
yond are the blue waters of the 
North Sea. These marshes are 
wonderful when the tide is coming in 
and each little creek is alive with 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Rae 


Stop S Alt 
Travel Sickness 


preventing nausea, 
faintness, headaches, 
dizziness and nervous 
exhaustion. 


“Mothersill’s” will make 
your journey by sea, 
train, auto or air com- 
fortable. pleasant and } 
free from distress. 


For over 30 years lead- 

ingphysiciansand trav- 

elers have enthusias- 

tically endorsed its use. 
75c. & $1.50 at 

Drug Stores or direct 


THE MOTHERSILL REMEDY GO., Ltd. 
NewYork. Montreal, London, Paris | 


cc CLOG Cruising the >) 
x WORLD’S 
SMOOTHEST 
WATERWAY 


For a wonderful change this season . . 
cruise the world’s smoothest waterway 
Alaska. Here is a vacation trip unlik 
any you have ever taken . . . surpassif 
in, interest, thrills and delightful traw@ 
any you have ever enjoyed . . . romantiy 
Indians, curious Totems, picturesq 
cities, unparalleled beauty! You hav) 
choice of several unordinary tours 
here are just two: 
SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA a 
9 or 12 days—2,350 miles of delightf| 
voyaging. Round trip, including mea} 
and berth—from Seattle—$100. | 
SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA 
19 days—4,000 miles of delightful voya 
ing. Round trip, including meals a 
berth—from Seattle—$188. 4 
Sailings from Seattle every few days. 
Ask your local railroad or 
tourist agent, or write: 
E. G. McMICKEN 
Passenger Traffic Mar., 
1523 Railroad Ave., So., Seattle, W 


.O) PACIFIC STEAMSHIPCOCc. 
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c~ 


om of the WORLD 
| BUERRLERHOENRE 
away-from-home comfort ) PSs 5 EBENHAUSEN 
IN Near Baden-Baden and 
Munich resp. — Kurhaus 


and Sanatoria. Latest 
Equipment. Expert medi- 
cal treatment for NERVE- 
and INTERNAL AIL- 
MENTS. 


BAD 


IN THE BLACK FOREST 


Refined resort, 1300 ft. Cog 
Railway to SOMMER- 
BERG, 2500 ft. Radio- 
active hot Springs benefi- 
cial in cases of GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, NEU- | 
RALGIA. | 


is the homey comfort of 


Ae 


— 


HOTELS STATLER 


which have 


<\ 


To 
I 


gave IN EVERY R0oy, 


and also: private bath, morning 


paper, bed-head reading Jamp, ex- 


cellent library, all kinds of restau- 


rants (from lunch-counter or 


eafeteria to formal service)— all 
the Statler comforts, plus Statler 


Service. 


NEAR CASSEL 


Earthy acidulous springs, 
especially efficacious in the 


treatment of KIDNEY and i 
BLADDER DISEASES. \ 
Specialists of world-wide 
reputation. Dietetic cui- | 
sine in every hotel. Spa i 
located in midst of densely 
wooded hills. Moderate 
climate. Golf and all other 
sports. Concerts, Theatre, 
Entertainments. 


. .. and more for your money, 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch—ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morning paper 
under your door—a good library 
at your disposal—a reading lamp 
at your bed-head— your own pri- 
vate bath—all these things— 


whatever the price of your room— 


at no added cost. 


SO of 


there are Statilers in 


GERMANY’S LARGEST 
RESORT 


About 200,000 visitors an- 
nually. High social life. 
Much historic interest. 
Direct rail connection from 
all important points of 
Europe. Stop of every 
Rhine Steamer. i 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Motel Pennsylvania) 


Opera, Concerts, Theatre, | 
Golf and other sports. 
Luxurious Baths, Drinking 

and Inhalation Cures for 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT 

and INTESTINAL AIL- 

MENTS. 


Please write for information and free literature to the: 
46 West 40th Street 


GERMAN kee | 
HEALTH RESORTS 


For respective Mineral Waters and Salts write to: 


SPA PRODUCTS, 164 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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We 
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is twice 

as satisfying 
without 
travel worries 


You cross the Atlantic with pre- 
arranged comfort, with friendly, 


interesting companions when 
you join an American Express 
Escorted Tour. 

You travel in Europe unmen- 
aced by red tape. . . under the 
guidance of an experienced Tour- 
Manager who knows just where 
to go, how to get there, and 
what best to see. 

In London, Paris, Rome . 
wherever you go... . your hotel 
reservations are already made... 
your sightseeing arranged .. . 
your baggage safe and handy... 
no delays no disappoint- 
ments .. . nothing to disturb the 
vivid unfolding of a great aa- 
venture 

Write today to the nearest 
American Express office or to 
the nearest address below for an 
of the following booklets. They 
explain the tours in interesting 
detail and show you how to ac- 
complish the most for your time 
and money. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel De partment 


65 Broadway, New York 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
Market at Second Street, San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


ease send booklets giving details of the tours 

checke 

O Limited Expense Tours—Summer Months 
$412 up ; 

) Popular Summer Tours—$770 to $1170 

O) Quality Tours—$1233 to $2160 


ac) 
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American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds A 


Norfolk’s Unspoiled Countryside 
(Continued from page 54) 


rushing water, swirling and eddying 
through the shallow channels, while 
flocks of screaming white gulls fight 
overhead for the food that comes in 
with every tide. 


This part of Norfolk is a land of 
dead seaports. The sea has, in the 
course of centuries, retreated from 
the land. You will find, dotted at 
intervals along this coast from Sher- 
ingham to Hunstanton, a series of 
picturesque little towns which once 
were small thriving seaports. The 
most notable among them is Wells- 
next-the-Sea. A great stretch of salt 
marsh now separates this town 
from the sea, but a narrow channel 
allows small coasting craft into the 
harbor, where the rise and fall of 
the tide is about 10 feet. 

There is Blakeney, whose church 
tower contains a lantern now dis- 
used which once served as a beacon 
light for ships at sea. 

There is Cley-next-the-Sea, with 
its great church, the only indication 
now of the former importance of this 
decayed coast town. 


There is the little village of 
Stiffkey (sometimes pronounced 
Stewkey), where the women have 


from immemorial time carried on 
the industry of cockle-raking. This 
charming village, with the miles of 
salt marsh which lead to the sea, is 
well worth a visit. You will gen- 
erally see, far away, outlined against 
the yellow sand-bar, black dots—the 
women of Stiffkey, great baskets on 
their backs and their skirts pinned 
up above their bare knees. It is only 
the older women now who carry on 
the ancient trade of gathering 
“Stewkey Blues.” The daughters of 
Stiffkey consider themselves superior 
to it. 

One could go on indefinitely men- 
tioning these quaint and delightful 
old villages and towns along this 
coast-line. They have .a_ peculiar, 
romantic atmosphere, the atmosphere 
of something which clings to places 
which were once teeming with hu- 
man endeavor. They might be rather 
pathetic if the beauty which  sur- 
rounds them was not so obvious at 
every turn. 

The naturalist, the artist and the 
lover of solitary places who visits 
Norfolk and fails to explore the 
“meal marshes” is forfeiting an ex- 
perience which can be provided by 
no other district in England, 


In the Kingdom of the Lion 
(Continued from page 41) 


the world like an actor trying him- 
self in front of his dressing room 
mirror. 

“ “Hold 
fine !’ 

“He cocked head 
side down in curiosity. 

“One of the honesses came up to 
see what he was doing. She rubbed 
against his side and purred and 
looked from him to us. After a 
moment he deigned to notice her, 
He rose and nudged her gently with 
his nose, and gave a low growl. Osa 
said could hear him tell that 
lady: 

““Now just go back and make 
yourself comfortable, my dear. A 
woman doesn’t understand this sort 
of thing; she doesn’t have that kind 
of brain,’ 

“At any rate the lioness took the 
hint and went off and made herself 
comfortable rolling in the rough 
stubble while her lord and master 
continued his yain antics before my 
camera. I finally began to be afraid 
that I’d use up all my film on the old 
fellow if he didn’t stop tempting me. 

““Shoo him away,’ I told Osa. 

“To my intense surprise the lion 
instantly got my change in tone. His 
smug posturing ceased abruptly and 
he sprang to all four feet with a 
rude growl. I suppose that he was 
insulted to think that I wasn’t appre- 
ciating what he, the King, was doing 
for me. 

“But the growl had the desired 
effect. Like a lot of loafers the 
others at once rose and trotted for- 
ward to see if anything like a fight 
were going to start. I could see that 
Bukari and the Chief were getting 
nervous again. The former was 
fingering his rifle and not taking his 


itl? TL sane out. “Thats 


o 
S 


his almost up- 


she 


eye off the nearest lion. Osa put 
her piece to her shoulder and took 
aim. But, as before, the ferocious 
group before us soon quieted down 
and began to nose one another play- 
fully. However, the big fellow was 
permanently insulted and walked to 
the rear in great dignity, waving his 
tail angrily. 

““Try them on some of your im- 
itations,’ I told Osa. She is par- 
ticularly good at making all the 
sounds one hears in the jungle. 

“She cackled like a hyena; mooed 
and barked and squeaked until the 
Chief beside me began to shake and 
giggle at the reality of her sounds. 

“The lions were perfectly mys- 
tified. First they looked in surprise 
at us. Then they glanced around 
into the reeds, as if wondering 
whether some of the small animals 
were daring to intrude on their 
sunken garden. 

“When Osa barked like a zebra 
they all stuck up their ears and 
looked about for the meal they knew 
would be theirs if the sound were 
true. But when she yap-yapped like 
a jackal a few moments later they 
immediately became bored again, and 
pretended not to hear the noise of 
that vulgar animal. She gave the 
hank-honk of wildebeeste and they 
were all attention again, thinking of 
dinner as they did when they thought 
they heard the zebra. 

““See if they’d like a cat,’ I sug- 


gested. 

“Osa metouwed with beautiful 
authenticity. 

“The sound must have struck 


some hidden chord of reminiscence 

in the big cats. They couldn’t meiouw 

themselves; but they must have 
(Continued on page 58) 
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SOLID 
SADDLE LEATHER 
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Ly 

Us | 
JY New Idei 
im Toilet Kit 
ERE’S the handiest, best-lookin; 
toilet case you ever saw. A simpl 
solid-leather box, minus the tricky loops 
and gadgets and cubby holes which wast 
time and patience. You just toss toile 
articles in. No packing at all. . . every 
thing fits. Made of the same choice, th 
solid saddle leather for which Hamle 
Cowboy Saddles are famous. Sewed wit! 
heavy waxed saddle thread, with corner 
back-stitched by hand and guarantee 
not to rip. Sent postpaid. If you do not 
like it, we cheerfully refund your money 


Hamley & Company, Saddle Makers, 238 
Court Street, Pendleton, Oregon, U.S. 


Medium *( 854x374 x175) $ 6.00 
Large *(9%x4%x2%) 7.50 


Extra large * (10% x534x 234) 10.00 
* Inside measurements. Name or 
initials embossed on lid, 25c extra. 


The IAAMLEY 


Kit 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 


we 


PANAMA CANAL 


From New York 


direct to 
Cristobal Iquique 
(Panama) Tocopilla 
Callao Antofagasta 
Mollendo Chanaral 
Arica Valparaiso 


and other ports as induce- 
ments offer 
Finest and Fastest Steamers to 
West Coast 


**TENO’’—MAY 30 
‘““ACONCAGUA” 
JUNE 2.7 


Special features: Gymnasium, 
Private and Public Smoking 


Rooms, Commodious Lounge 
and Veranda Cafe. Excellent 
Cuisine. 


Cc. S. A.V. 


Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 
(South American Steamship Co.) 
Wessel, Duval & Co. 
General Agents 
1 Broadway New York 


Do you know that brilliant old strip of Europe that 
stretches out into the Atlantic toward America and 
then turns down as though to bottle up the Mediter= 

ranean? + It’s Spain... and one of her oldest cities— 

Seville—is the scene of the great Ibero-American 
Exposition. All the Spanish nations— Portugal, 
Brazil —and the United States—show in unend= 

ing panorama their achievements in art, science 
and commerce. # In the broad Plaza de 
America there are the great Palaces of Fine 
and Antique Arts and the Royal Pavilion, 

crammed with interest and wonders. Near= 
by, the beautiful Maria Luisa Park and 
the Plaza de Espana with the main Span= 
ish building containing forty-nine divi-= 
sions, one for each Province of Spain. 
There are 2,400 acres of grounds, 


historical displays,dancing, sports, 
golf, tennis and racing. # And 
old Seville itself is as pictur= 


esque as a garden...a gem of a 


town, banked in palms...the 
landmark of two thousand 


years of civilization. Mur= 
illo worked here... Velas= 
guez learned his paints 
across the town. 
Would you see La 
Giralda,the Alcaz= 


ar, carnivals, both 


religious, gay— 
bull fights, fies= 
tas? + Details 
from princi= 
pal tourist 


agencies 
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LAND OF TRAVEL COMFORT 


sagas 


onjou. beltertue Cla Wool: rune 

deur, Beauty, Act and Romance, go 
fo Germany, where transportation is so effi- 
cient and so comfortable that traveling is a 
real pleasure. The world’s greatest railway 
enterprise is the German Railroads Com- 
pany. The world’s finest train is its Rheingold 
Express. The world’s most advanced airplane 
service is operated by the Lufthansa. The 
world’s best organized autobus system is that 
of Germany’s two thousand lines, supervised 


by the Federal Dost Office. The joys of your 


vacation, the thrills of visiting medieval lowns, 


_ great art centres, magnificent cathedrals, ro- 


mantic castles, modern cities, international 
spas are greater in Germany for the efforts of 
these great transportation companies. Be- 
cause it is their foremost aim to provide for 


you excellent service at low. ralés — safety, 


courtesy, speed, good and reliable connec- 


: tions, comtoct and travel pleasure. Add to 


this Europe’s finest net of motor roads, ho- 


. tel accommodations adapted to every taste 


and pupse and a hearty welcome throughout 


the country — and you have the land of ideal 


travel pleasure Sa Germany. 


GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, NX. Y. 
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Germany. _ 830 
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BE. MY GUESTS 
IN ENGLAND! 


Those who said ‘“‘Yes’’ to my invitation last 
year were glad they did so and would tell 
you so. 

I can offer you real friendly English hos- 
pitality second only to that which you would 
enjoy as the guests of a relative in this 
Country. My plan is briefly this: One of 
my cars becomes your own—whether for tour- 
ing, sight-seeing, or shopping—for the period 
of your visit. With it you also have the 
whole-time attention and services of myself 
or one of my colleagues to help you to enjoy 
and to profit by your vacation to the utmost 
possible extent, and this host-courier, besides 
entertaining you, will, of course, attend to 
every detail of your tour, e.g., hotel reserva- 
tions, tips, baggage, &c., &c. 

May I emphasize one very important point. 
My helpers are all of the University Graduate 
type, themselves extensive travelers for sheer 
love of traveling. 

Here is an example of an itinerary to cover 
a ten days’ tour starting from the moment 
you land and including, for a party of five, 
my own or a colleague’s services, a com- 
fortable roomy private auto with ample lug- 
gage space, first-class hotel accommodation, 
all meals (teas and wines excepted), gratui- 
ties and sight-seeing admission fees ‘through- 
out, map, Phomerapbic souvenir, etc. 

Come or send colleague with empty car from 
London to Liverpool. Meet party at Docks. 
First Day. To Chester (Grosvenor H.). SECOND 
Day. To Denbigh, Conway (the road hugs the 
North Wales coast) and, following a Z-shaped 
course, Bettws-y-Coed. Llanberis, Carnarvon 
and Beddgelert. (Royal Goat H.) This route 
covers the most splendid scenery in Wales. 
The beauty of Snowdonia would take vol- 
umes to describe adequately. THIRD Day. 
To Portmadoc, Harlech, Dolgelley, Bala, 
Llangollen and Shrewsbury. FourtH Day. 
To Wenlock Abbey, Worcester, Broadway, 
Stratford-on-Avon ane) Warwick. (Warwick 
Arms H.) Shee Country is fully ex- 


plored. FirtH Day. To Kenilworth Castle, 
Banbury, Sulgrave Manor, Oxford. (Mitre 
Hotel.) Visit University Colleges, Library, 


etc. SixTH Day. To Wycombe, Jordans and 
Stoke Poges (Wm. Penn country), Eton Col- 
lege, Windsor Castle (Visiting interiors of 
each), Hampton Court and London. (Park 
Lane HH, Piccadilly. A de Luxe hotel over- 
looking ‘the Royal Parks. Private bath to 
every room.) SEVENTH, EIGHTH AND NINTH 
Days. In and around London. Sightseeing 
and shopping with the help of your car and 
bost-courier. TENTH Day. Tn Canterbury 
Cathedral and Dover (or Folkstone), the 
port for France; or to Winchester and its 
Cathedral and on to Southampton, 650 miles 
of motoring. 

Price (with NO extras), $137.75 each. If 
Regent Palace Hotel is used in London— 
$21.00 each less. 


A CAR TO DRIVE YOURSELF 

Whilst for most American visitors to England 
an escorted or chauffeur-driven motor tour is 
preferable, I can offer to those who know Europe 
well a good, up-to-date auto in which they may 
drive themselves either in Britain or in France, 
etc. The charges for this service depend upon 
the type, make and size of car desired, and upon 
the time for which it is needed; but in every 
case include insurance and unlimited mileage, 
The chief makes available in England are Buick, 
Chrysler, Austin, Morris, etc. Prices from $48.50 
per week up. 

Remember, too, that although I specialize in 
British travel, I can and do arrange 

URS EVERYWHERE 
by road, railway, sea or air! 

When you read this it may be that you are 
already about to leave home or are actually cross- 
ing the Atlantic. Why not have me meet you 
with a car when you land? 

WRITE OR CABLE TO ME 

“ESCORTOURS,” WESDO, LONDON, is my 
registered cable address, and you should give me 
the following information in this order. Name of 
party, number in party, name of port, name of 
ship, class on ship (1st, 2nd, or cabin), and date 
or day of arrival. For example: Escortours, 
Wesdo London, Meet Roberts four Liverpool 
Carmania first Saturday. 

But if you have time to write, please do so 
fully and then I can really help you. To ask 
for information or quotations puts you under no 
obligation whatever. 


D. HARMAR-SMITH 


Regent House or C/o Travel 

Regent Street 7 West 16th St. 

London, W. 1 New York 
*Phono: Mayfair 4504 U. 8. A. 


In the Kingdom of the Lion 
(Continued from page 56) 


known it was the call of their little 
cousin. For at once all stood up and 
peered about with a mixture of alert- 
ness and mild irritation. Strange to 
say, this time they didn’t look at Osa. 
No doubt it was quite beyond their 
comprehension that any creatures 
who had behaved as foolishly as we 
had been behaving could make a 
sound so disturbing to a lion. Osa 
said afterwards that she could see 
one or two of them actually standing 
on tiptoe trying to see above the 
grass just what it was made so queer 
a noise. 

“About this time I became con- 
scious that the sun was dropping 
low in the west. It would never do 
for us to be caught by twilight in 
this dangerous place. We decided 
that we’d better get away while the 
lions were still in a friendly mood. 
So Osa stopped her noises and 
stepped on the self-starter. 

“Instantly every lion was on its 
feet and poised as if to charge. Per- 
haps the fact that night was coming 
and that their appetites were sharp- 
ening up by the cool air made them 
more interested in us as_ fleshly 
beings than they had been before. 
When Osa backed slowly away three 
of them began to come forward, 
their heads down and tails waving. 

“The situation didn’t look at all 
promising. It would be a shame to 
have to shoot after such a peaceful 
and entertaining afternoon; and 
there was always the very good 
chance that we might get the worst 
of a charge if we were unlucky 
enough to draw one. 

“Osa stopped the car and the three 
front lions stopped. A fourth kept 
coming. He was growling louder 
than the others, and he seemed par- 
ticularly bent on finding out more 
about the scent of our tires, appar- 


ently a new experience for his 
wrinkled nose. He followed slowly, 
keeping his nostrils in our tire 
tracks, and wrinkling up his fero- 


cious face as if he were going to 
sneeze, sniffing loudly all the while. 

“What do you think of whirling 
around and making a quick dash of 
it?’ whispered Osa, now as anxious 
as the rest of us. 


“‘No, let’s see what he'll do,’ | 
whispered back. 

“By this time the Chief was about 
to run for it. Nothing would have 
been a more fatal error, had he done 
so. The lion would certainly have 
been on him in a moment and pulled 
him down to a terrible death. 

“We waited. Osa and Bukari kept 
the muzzles of their guns trained on 
the lion’s brain. He came on a few 
inches at a time. Finally he reached 
the left front tire. First he gave it 
a long sniff-f-f; then he bit it gently. 
He was clearly puzzled at its taste. 
He bit it again, a little harder this 
time. Then he began to mouth it, as 
if he were a puppy with a rubber 
doll. Presently he gave it several 
long but not very hard bites and then 
lay down, satisfied for the moment. 

“All the time the engine was run- 
ning. This noise now seemed to 
catch the interest of the lion. He 
cocked his head back and forth at 
it the way the other fellow had 
while I was cranking. He peered 
through the radiator and _ then 
blinked at us. Then he bent his 
head and listened for a long time, 
exactly like a man trying to detect a 
knock in the engine. 

“Osa began to back away again. 
This time the lion remained where 
he was sitting and made no attempt 
to follow. We were getting reau) 
to give a quick whirl around and 
make a run for it when I noticed the 
slanting rays of the sun cutting 
down through the reeds and making 
almost a perfect backlight for the 
lion. 

““l've got to get that picture!’ | 
told Osa and went back to my 
camera. Whereupon | made what |] 
consider the most superb lion photo- 
graph that I shall ever have the luck 
to get. 

“When I finished Osa threw the 
car into second, stepping on her 
accelerator and we made a quick 
turn and ran for it. The lion was 
so surprised that he just sat up and 
stared. Possibly he and his friends 
thought we were very rude to leavc 
without saying goodbye; but we were 
somewhat relieved to get away with. 
out trouble.” 


TRAVELING BETWEEN (OVERS 


Changing Persia 
OPLEY AMORY, the author of 
Persian Days (Houghton Mif- 

flin), was for a time chargé d’affaires 
of the American legation in Persia. 
This gave him an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study the country and its 
people. Persia still stirs the imagina- 
tion. Few countries have had so long 
or varied a history and few countries 
today present more interesting racial, 
social and economic problems. 

“The spectacle of Persia today,” 
says Mr. Amory, “is of a country 
larger than Spain, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland and Holland 
combined with a population various- 
ly estimated from seven to ten mil- 
lions. It subsists almost entirely on 


a primitive system of agricultural 
economy and it possesses less than 
two hundred miles of railroad.” Mr. 
Amory’s book is a vivid record of 
travels that took him southward 
from Teharan through Isfahan to 
Shiraz and eastward as far as Ker- 
man. Particularly interesting are the 
chapters on Persopolis and Isfahan. 


Another recent book on Persia is 
Victoria Sackville West’s Twelve 
Days (Doubleday, Doran), an ac- 
count of a mule back journey 
through the mountainous country of 
the Bakhtiari. Those who have read 
“A Passenger to Teheran” will want 
this volume which continues this 
gifted writer’s Persian adventures. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Behind Marylebone Town Hall—Gloucester Place 
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Our beautiful 6-seater Daimler Landaulettes are the last word in comfort, 
and are in charge of experienced drivers 


For tariff write to this Magazine, 7 West 16th St., New York Visit this year-round travel land of mellow sunshine before it, too, loses 
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Private road 
travel for your 


British tour 


Hundreds of years be- 
fore trains were dreamt 
of, English towns and 
hamlets were flourish- 
ing; the means of travel 
was by coach, post- 
chaise and horseback. 
Naturally, in those 
days all towns were 
built alongside the 
King’s highway, and 
there they stand to this 
day. The best and only 
proper way to see the 
ancient and _ historical 
scenery, and the beauti- 
ful countryside of Great 
Britain, is to travel 
along those same high- 
ways which are packed 
with tradition and bring 
one so closely in touch 
with memories of peo- 
ples and customs long 
since dead and gone. 
To do this in the utmost 
comfort you should rent 
one of our luxurious pri- 
vate Daimler limousine 
landaulettes, in charge 
of an experienced chauf- 
feur-guide, in livery, 
whose first duty is serv- 
ice to his clients. 


A fleet of 250 luxurious six-seater 
Daimlers always available for any 
period. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 
DAIMLER Hire, LTp. 


578 Madison Ave. New York 
Plaza 0794 
or TRAVEL, 7 West 16th St., New York 
Head Office: Cables: 
243 Knightsbridge Daimleedom, 


London, S.W.7 


Knights, London 
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(Continued from page 58) 


Mount Athos 


N The Station (Knopf) Robert 

Byron has written a comprehen- 
sive study of Mount Athos. Mount 
Athos is best known in the western 
world for its rule, unbroken for nine 
centuries, exciuding all females of 
whatever description from its con- 
fines. Its importance as one of the 
finest repositories of Byzantine art 
and culture has received less cele- 
bration. In the millennium since its 
founding by St. Athanasius, Athos 
has witnessed the rise and fall of 
many empires and dynasties. It has 
survived them all and remains today 
one of the first religious and artistic 
shrines in Europe. Its closely guard- 
ed portals were penetrated by Mr. 
Byron and his companions in an ef- 
fort to photograph the centuries-old 
frescos of the monastery. His book 
forms a witty and _ fascinating 
chronicle of their adventures among 
the “treasures and men” of the 
promontory and the sacred mount. 


Nature’s Highways 


N HIS introduction to his new 

book, Walk, Look and Listen 
(John Day), Raymond T. Fuller says 
“This is a guide book for town and 
city dwellers who, when they visit 
the country, can be induced to ‘walk, 
look and listen.’” 

Mr. Fuller tells how to find an 
owl, a spade-foot toad, a wild fox, 
a raccoon, a flying squirrel, a bat. 
He presents the teeming life of the 
pond as it may be seen through a 
microscope, the identification of 
flowers and the discovery of a hun- 
dred unknown beauties and curious 
aspects of the outdoors. Though 
the book is intended for parents and 
teachers, it will also prove both in- 
teresting and delightful to any city 
dweller who is planning a long trip 
into the country. 


Mysterious Nepal 


Ne is the forbidden country 
which lies between India and 
Tibet and it is this land which E. 
Alexander Powell describes in Tihe 
Last Home of Mystery (Century). 
The part of the book which deals 
with Nepal contains interesting in- 
formation about the golden cities of 
Patan and Bhutegaon, about the mys- 
teries of serpent love, about life in 
Nepal and the fascination of travel 
in the Himalayas. 

The trip to Nepal, however, is 
preceded by a number of chapters 
dealing with the preliminary trip 
northward through India. Among 
them is the chapter on “Unclean 
Gods,” which the publishers call ‘the 
most frank and daring revelations of 
abominations practiced in the name 
of religion that has ever been written 
for the eyes of the public.” Mr. 
Powell writes with a mighty moral 
indignation. His “daring” chapter 
will afford further material for dis- 
cussion to those who are now so 
acrimoniously engaged in attacking 
or defending Katherine Mayo’s 
“Mother India.” 


Tibet 


FEY white men know the people 
of Tibet more intimately than 
Sir Charles Bell. He was for a long 
time Great Britain’s representative 
in Tibet, Bhutan and Sikkin. He is 
the author of a Tibetan colloquial 
dictionary and of “Tibet, Past and 
Present.” Recently he has published 
a comprehensive volume discussing 
the life, customs and manners of the 
Tibetans. It is called The People of 
Tibet (Oxford) and it records the 
results of eighteen years of shrewd 
observation by a man who spoke and 
wrote the Tibetan language and was 
brought into close contact with all 
classes of the community. During 
the years of Sir Charles Bell’s resi- 
dence Tibet was practically untouch- 
ed. “Shut off from the mountain 
world by immense mountain bar- 
riers,” he says, “Tibet still presented 
a virgin field of inquiry. We could 
observe the real inner life of the 
people and that but little changed 
during the last thousand years. Now 
that the country is opening little by 
little it will, in the course of time, 
become increasingly difficult to sepa- 
rate the national ideas and customs 
from foreign importations.” 

Sir Charles Bell’s book is, then, of 
special value. Among the subjects 
which it discusses are the shepherds 
and herdsmen, Tibetan agriculture 
and industry, the nobility of beggars, 
freedom of women, marriage, cere- 
monies and amusements. Here is a 
comprehensive and fascinating pic- 
ture of one of the most venerable, 
paradoxical and amazing civilizations 
which the world still possesses. 

Another recent volume dealing 
with Tibet is An Unfrequented 
Highway (Knopf) by John Easton. 
This is an account of a journey 
through Sikkin and Tibet to Chumo- 
laori, “divine mother of mountains.” 


The Caribbean 


S readers of TrAveL know, 

Harry L. Foster has a happy fa- 
cility for setting down the experi- 
ences which he gathers on his happy- 
go-lucky wanderings in various parts 
of the world. In his new book, 
Combing the Caribbees (Dodd 
Mead), he describes a recent trip 
through the less familiar West In- 
dian islands. 


Bushwhacking in Malaya 


EW white men know the people 

in the remote sections of Malaya 
more thoroughly than Sir Hugh 
Clifford, as those who have read his 
volumes of short stories, “The Fur- 
ther Side of Silence” and “Malayan 
Monochromes,” know. His new book 
is called Bushwhacking (Harper) 
and it contains new tales and memo- 
ries of Malaya. Like his other books, 
Bushwhacking again brings Conrad 
and Kipling to the reader’s mind. 
Partly fiction and partly the account 
of actual experiences, this book con- 
tains a wealth of excitement and the 
shrewd knowledge of the Malayan 
character which Sir Hugh Clifford 
has always shown. 
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Hotel 
Great Northern 


118 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 
Room with Private Bath 


(for one) . $3.50-4.00-4.50-5.0 
(for two)’. 4.50-5.00-5.50-6.0 


Suites (2rms.) 6.00-7.00-8.00-9. 


Official N.T. C. Hotel 


S MART, yet homelike; fine foods and 
“faultless service; aloof from noise, 
—yet neighbors to churches, shops, 
theatres and city life. Parking and © 
garage facilities for guests arriving © 
by motor. 


Single rooms—$2.50 and up 
Double rooms—$3.50 and up | 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath—Suites — 
$8 per day and up 


Combination Breakfasts, Table d’Hote 
Luncheon and Dinners 


HOTELS 


LENOX and 
BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON 


L. C. PRIOR 
President and Managing Director 
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Wolcott Hotel 


31st Street and 5th Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 


Room with Running Water 


(for one) $2.00-2.50 

(for two) 3.00-3.50 
Room with Private Bath 

(for one) 3.00-3.50 

(for two) 4.00-5.00 


Parlor, Bedroom & Bath . 6.00-7.00 


Official N. T. C. Hotel 
SEI SD I I 


EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 


TEMPLE GIO 1OURS 


'MCORPORATED. 


447-E Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
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FRANCE 
ITALY 
SWITZERLAND 


by DeLuxe Pullman 
Motor-Coach y 
throughout. 


Four “Cruises” 
starting from Paris: 
June 27, July 10, 
ia 


A Real Vacation. 
389 Days, $510. 


fications you may desire, 


A Real Relaxation Abroad 


No rigid schedules—no rush! 
portant cities PLUS the unspoiled rural dis- 
tricts— les coiffes blanches—les toits de 
chaume et les bergers, and last, but not least, 
the little auberges, avec each time la grande 
surprise: le menu regional—le soleil dans 
les verres qui met la joie au coeur. Les 
montagnes—the pastures—the sea—les vig- 
nobles et les forets 
arm-chair and accompanied by a Gentleman 


WHO KNOWS! !! 


Not a “‘Cheap Tour’’. 


Ay eon All expenses, 
Other conducted tours in our brochure. 
Itineraries for Independent Travel, 
sent upon request. No 


% 


All the im- 


all from your 


Strictly FIRST CLASS. 


and no “IFS” or “‘BUTS.”’ 
Please write for it. 


incorporating whatever speci- 


obligation. 


109 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 1070 


AGENCE DE VOYAGES L.U.B.I.N., 


L. G. WILKINSON 


:: TAILOR :: 


11, George Street, Hanover Square 


(Opposite St. George’s Church), 


Artistic 
Catalogue 
Free from 
TRAVEL 

7 W. 16th Street 
New York 


LONDON, W. 1 


TELEPHONE 
MAYFAIR 
5835 


HAND. 
TAILORED 
CLOTHES 
at 
Reasonable 
Prices 


Latest Novelties 


in Watches, Mirrors (for travel), Mouthorgans, Toys 
and Artificial Flowers we offer in all kinds and at 
lowest prices, in assortments, from $10.00 up. Special 


Offer: 


Six Traveling-Alarm-Clocks, assorted, of su- 


perior quality, sent C. I. F. for $8.00. 


I. W. H. Hegewald 


Hanau, No. 427, Germany 


18-DAY TO *3*MONTH TOURS ' 


#74 around SOU TH AMERICA 


DISCRIMINATING travelers choose the 
route of the famous ‘‘Santa’’ fleet for 
their comfort and luxury. Sailings every 
two weeks via Havana and direct. 
Excellent Year-Round Climate 
PANAMA—18 Days—$250 
PERU—32 Days—$495 
CHILE-BOLIVIA—46 Days—$585 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA— 
60 Days—$765 


Diversified, completely arranged shore 
trips undey direction of ship’s officer 


GPACE LENE ‘wievence 
e Line with the Complete Tour Service} 


Before You Visit 
Great Britain 


make yourself acquainted with 
the places you intend to see 


Send for Foyle’s Special Catalogue 


of Travel Books, No. 645, Part II 
(gratis), which is entirely devoted 


to books on the counties, cities 
and other sights of Great Britain. 


Foyles Can Supply the Books 


Cross Road, 
W. C. 2, England 


Charing London, 
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CANADA- 


an Old World 
Near at Hand 
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ow could you guess 
H thatashort train jour- 
ney would take you toaland 
where the horseis still king, 


and the big family dog lends 
a paw to the family work? 


It is there to the north, 
where the great St. Law- 
rence sweeps beyond the 
rampart City of Quebec, to 
meet the Laurentian Moun- 
tains at the mouth of the 
mysterious Saguenay. Land 
of vivid, warm sunshine; of 
quaint, gabled cottages, 
pink, blue and yellow; of 


homespun-clad habitants, 
living their quiet, happy lives 
as they didcenturiesgone by. 
You will enjoy visiting this 
vacation paradise, espec- 
ially so when you travel 
upon the fast, luxurious 
vessels of the largest and 
oldest fresh water trans- 
portation company in the 
world. You will have .an 
opportunity to stop over in 
Montreal, the metropolis of 
Canada, and at Quebec, 
the only walled city north 
of Mexico. 


IMPORTANT: Our ships sail from the head of the Great Lakes down 
the St. Lawrence River, through the Saguenay Canyon, nearly 2000 miles of 


beauty and grandeur. The river varies from roaring rapids to a vast 


J 


expanse of blue water 18 miles wide. 


Steamers may be boarded at 


Lewiston, Rochester, Duluth or Detroit in the U.S.A., or at Queens- 
ton, Toronto, Montreal or Quebec in Canada. 


Send for illustrated Booklet, Map and Guide. 
For fullinformation, rates and reservations, apply 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE 


MONTREAL 


S10M 


Agents in the Principal Cities of the United States and Canada, or your own Tourist Agent 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Everything is Right! 
ROUTE...the smoothest lane 
of trans-Pacific travel. 


SHIPS...fast, luxurious and 
always splendidly ser- 


viced. 


DESTINATION...the most 


enticing spot on earth, 


HAWAII 


Ree RY Saturday there 
isa LASSCO sailing di- 
rect from Los Angeles to 
Honolulu. Heading the 
LASSCO fleet are the two 


companion luxury liners... 
“CITY OF HONOLULU” 
“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 


SPECIALLY SERVICED 
SPRING TOURS... 20 days 
from Los Angeles back to Los 
Angeles, onthe palatial cruisers 
“City of Los Angeles,” May 18, 
and “City of Honolulu,” May 4 
and June 1. All travel details 
handled by a LASSCO repre- 
sentative. 


Motoring in and around Hon- 
olulu...surf sports and colorful 
beach life at famous Waikiki... 
visits to quaint native villages 
..golf and tennis on beautiful 
links and courts...the 3-day 
Wonder trip to Hilo and Kil- 
auea volcano—these and man 

other features are included. 


The tour cost is surprisingly 
moderate and covers every 
necessary ship and shore ex- 
pense. Write for illustrated 
folder “Spring Tours to the 
Isles of Paradise.” 


LASSCO’S 2nd 
Annual Tour 
of 
Central and 
South America 
Sails from 


Los Angeles 
OCTOBER 5 


64 days ... 20 ports and cities of 11 

countries. $950.00 up, including com- 

prehensive program of shore excur- 
sions. Write for folder. 


For detailed information, apply— 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 


730 So. Broadway . 
521 Fifth Ave, 


- Los Angeles 
685 Market St. 


New York San Francisco 
140 So. Dearborn 217 E. Broadway 
Chicago 55-9 San Diego 


Sin 


New Estonia’s Venerable Capital 
(Continued from page 17) 


‘ 


Photo by Dr. 


Willtam H. Fulton 


A HANSEATIC HALL 
Tallinn’s Town Hall, dating from the fourteenth century, is 
the only medieval city hall still standing in this section of 
Baltic Europe. 


the echo of her songs in my memory, 
if I could return again at the end of 
five years to hear Tallinn’s next 
singing festival and to climb once 
more to the top of Toompea. 

As the last rays of sunlight glinted 
on the golden turrets of the city I 
remembered the enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of Tallinn given to me by a 
friend of mine. He had flown into 


the city one evening at sunset, high 
above a myriad of slender spires and 
steeples. Far beneath him he had 
seen the golden cupolas of the Rus- 
sian church catch the last rays of the 
sun and send them shimmering back 
into space. 

It was his enthusiasm which had 
inspired my visit to Tallinn. I only 
regretted that I too had not seen this 
glamorous city from the air. 


Bee tie 


Photo by Dr. William H. Fulton 


The revolutionary changes of recent years have had no appreciable effect 
on the activities of Tallinn’s marketplace. The women continue to bargain 
and sell as they have done for centuries. 
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TRAV ETS 


The World Renown Hotel 
Exclusively for Women 


29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Room with Running Water 


(for one) $2.00-2.50-3.00 
(for two) . . . 3.50-4.00 
Room with Private Bath 4 
(for one) 3.00-3.50-4.00 
(for two) 4.50-5.00-6.00 


No Higher Rates 
Official N. T. C. Hotel 


Il ee 
x EK eM te 


Woodstock 


43rd St. Just East of B’way 
NEW YORK CITY 


Daily Rates—None Higher 


Room with Running Water 


(for one) . $2.00-2.50-3.00 

(for two) . 3.50-4.00 
Room with Private Bath 

(for one) . . 3.50-4.00 

(for two) 5.00-5.50-6.00 


OFFICIAL N.T.C. HOTEL 
LL a 


FURODE 


unusual tours 
with unusual features 
FROM 33 TO 33 DAYS 
FROM $395 TO $985 
Write for some joyous folders 
TRAVELLERS’ 36 West 34th St. 
N Mba tal 8) NEW YORK CITY 
ore PENn. 2773 


HM 


THE CARE OF YOUR CHILD | 
IN ENGLAND 

Two Ladies (TRAINED NURSES) receive 

one or two small or delicate children in | 

sunny house on SOUTH COAST. ENTIRE | 

CHARGE WHERE PARENTS ARE ABROAD; | 

or own nurses by arrangement. | 


THE MISSES SHAW 
South Haven, Felpham, Nr. Bognor, 


USTRALI A@ 


Eng. 


A Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand © 


The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 4 
“AORANGI”’ (22,000 tons) - - May 29, Aug. 21 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) - - June 26, Sept. 18 — 
“MAKURA” (14,000 t July 24 — 


ons) 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway. 
Can. Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Yu 
or to the Canadian Australasian Royal Mail 
Line, 999 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C. 


WESTCLIFF-on-Sea 
WEST CLIFF HOTEL 


Finest position. Unsurpassed Cuisine. 
Dancing, Music, etc. 
Terms from 15/- per day inclusive, 
Booklets may be obtained from TRAVEL. 
7 West 16th Street New York 


Royal Leamington Spa 


THE GREVILLE HOTEL 
Portland Street 
Finest position in Town. Near wells 
baths and gardens. Central for i 
historical places in Shakespeare Coun- | 
try. Write for Tariff to TRAVEL, or }| 
as above. 


MAY, 1929 


The Magic of Distant Lands and Strange Peoples 
—of Jungles and Desert and Storied Cities 
‘Half As Old As Time.’’ 


as THEY WERE and ARE 
By S. G. C. KNIBBS 


In the beautiful Solomons ‘we find a 
strange mixture of ancient and modern— 
of people still living in the Stone Age 
civilization and people living in present 
day cities. Through this land with its 
curious customs and lore the author takes 
us on a fascinating journey of discovery. 
16 Illustrations and a map. $5.00. 


THE LAND PIRATES OF INDIA 
By W. J. HATCH 


An unusual book, telling of a clan of professional thieves who 
make their living by acting as policemen to their friends and 
“fleecing” their enemies. 23 Illustrations. $5.00. 


AMONG WILD TRIBES 
OF THE AMAZONS 
By C. W. DOMVILLE-FIFE 


Exploring in Amazing Amazonia, the last 
Great Unknown. “Nothing more absorb- 
ing has been written since the days of 
Stanley and Livingstone.’—N. Y. Post. 


27 Hlustrations and 6 maps. $7.50. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE 


VEILED TUAREG 
By DUGALD CAMPBELL 


The Tuareg is the terror of the Sahara—a veiled fighter, a man 
of mystery. Mr. Campbell tells of a breathless, dangerous trip 
through that country today so well known as the scene of “Beau 
Geste.” 23 Illustrations and a map. $6.00. 


IN ASHANTI AND BEYOND 
By A. W. CARDINALL, F.R.G.S. 


A vivid picture of a little known people. The pages are redolent 
with the hot, steamy odors of the jungle, and one is transported 
to that mysterious Gold Coast where the ways of man and beast 
are sources of infinite wonder. 24 Illus. and a map. $6.00. 


THE MARSH ARAB: HAJI RIKKAN 
By FULANAIN 


A native tells the absorbing story of the hidden waterways of Iraq. 
“Contains a great deal of interesting material about the daily life, 
traditions and folk lore of the marsh Arabs.’—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. Frontispiece and map. $3.00. 


ORDER FORM 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the volumes as checked below: 
THE Savace Sotomons, aS THEY WERE AND ARE, 


‘csp IKGHHADOG< 5 Acicinls Hat Gp e nu Oe HUI On DI Rano OneenOIBe $5.00 
Tue Lanp Pirates or INptA, by Hatch .............+++- 5.00 
Amonc Win TrisEs or THE Amazons, by Domville-Fife.. 7.50 
On THE TRAIL OF THE VEILED TuAREG, by Campbell ..... 6.00 
In AsHanti AND Beyonp, by Cardindll .............+++. 6.00 
Tue Marsy Aras: Hast RikKan, by Fulanain .......... 3.00 


Check enclosed....Charge my account....Send C. O. D....... 
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IRELAND 


Kilkenny Castle 


LAND of charm and beauty, an- 

cient treasures, old customs . . . 
weaving a poetic spell for all! Ap- 
proaching its shores, the visitor at once 
feels the lure of Ireland’s enthralling 
scenic grandeur. Ashore the Great 
Southern Railways, with 2000 miles of 
modern track . . . excellent hotels, 
await the traveler. 


Many circular tours are now available; 
one of these that could take 4 days or 3 
months costs from DUBLIN, first class 
rate, only $41.48; second class, $37.82; 
third, $25.62. It embraces 


Achill, Mallaranny, Clifden, Galway, 
Limerick, Tralee, Killarney, Kenmare, 
Glengarriff, Bantry or Macroom, Dun- 
garvan, Waterford, Wexford, Rath- 
drum, Glendalough, Vales of Clara, 
Glenmalure, Aughrim, Woodenbridge, 
the Vale of Avoca and back to Dublin. 


These tours can be made starting from 
Cobh or Cork, at the same _ fares 


Tickets will be issued from 17th May to 7th September 


Other Tours on request—Write for booklets and information (Dept. 117) 


GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS of IRELAND 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


S e attl e! : 
Hub of a great vacation land 
o much—so close—so quickly, 


S 80 easily reached, Where else 
: ; cata Sate : 
will you find, all within a day’s 
drive of a thriving, metropolitan 
city, a wealth of attractions like 
these: 
Puget Sound, famed inland sea; fir- 
lined shores; charming weeded 
islands, served by speedy auto ferries; 
beating, fishing; fragrant coolness 
2° (38-year summer average). 
The Olympics, last unspoiled moun- 
tain wilderness; mountain streams; 
deep, blue trout-laden lakes. 


b wie 2 ¢ 
Mt. Rainier’s great smmowy dome, near 
three miles in height; er Mt. Baker, 
both reached by paved highways, 
through towering forests; glaciers, ice 
caves, snew fields—and, a step away, 
Alpine valleys strewn with myriad 
flowers. 


Ideal vacation land! A short delight. 
ful drive from metropolitan comforts 
to Nature—rugged, sublime, inspiring! 
See it all this year! 


See ALL the Pacifie Coast 
Come west over 
nental 


a northern transconti- 
ns See Seattle, Spokane, 
Tacoma, rtland, then south by rail 
or water Oakland, San Franciseo, 
Les Angeles and San Diego. Or, come 
north to Seattle by train or steamship, 
Ask about trips te Alaska, Hawali ane 
the Orient. 


line 
sine, 


Low round trip exeursion fares daily, 
May 15 to September 30; return limit 
October 31. 


ttle 


lonter of the 
“CHARMED LAND 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Boom til, Seattle, Washingten 


Please mail me, FREE your illus- 
|| trated booklet, 

| 

| 

/ 


——————— | 
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was once 


N Irish writer whe 
the re 


has watched 


Gn 


caref actions of vist 

tors to his country cenctudes that 

[reland’s chief charm “is a pleasant 

and surprising strangeness, People 

im Ireland dress im the same way as 

the Americans; they 

rd o rod, the same 

XI they speak the 

vet every neglsh 

visiter to eland ertes eut at the 
unfamiliarity of everything 

Precisely, “a pleasant and pris 

ine Strangenress, . is 2 and 

insensitive traveler who dees net lese 

his heart to Ireland within a half 

hour atter landing 

Nowadays we are beginning te 

tlize tha um and adventure are 

10t so often tound im countries 

everything is regulated pre- 

by the clock. Im Ireland very 

is regulated Dy cleekweork, and 

t is this that gives the country ne 

small part ef its chars. Ireland is 

neither incorrigtbly old-fashioned 

jner self-consciously medera, Tn 


| fascination 


Cork one will see little donkeys pat- 
tering 


the el 


moter 


ectric trams and 


In 


among 


drays and cars, the small 


towns 
small 


me may riteen 


the 


see ten OT 


cars parked im 


hront >E 


pal churek with the eld 


fashioned 


along 
Irish carts. 
Few: people are able to 
Qt Irish 
note its changes in 
ties affords 

Dublin 


the 
and te 
Various Coun 


LESse 
speech, 
the 
constant delight. 
have a 
for picturesque metaphor: 


the people he grkt 
AS ai OX 
ample there is the stery 
who 
when 
“What 


isn’t 


ef that ceek 
her 


dry, 


came running te 
the well 
will 
enough 
baptize a 


TISEFess 
had 1 
7 
co, 
water 
fairy 
put 


un CEVERS | 
There 
house 
with the 

dinner.” 


ma’ am? 
tm the 
and me 
down for 


to 


potatoes to 


Dublin is undoubtedly one 
pleasantest cities in the 
It essentially a creation 
eighteenth and the 
tion of architecture is 
passed such buildings 
College, the houses 
eighteenth century 


the 
Istes. 

the 
distinc 
nstur~ 
r tinty 
et Grattan’s 
parliament and 
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is Ut 
Century 
rts: a 
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ffteenth 
Vv 


century and 
Cromwell 


the 
captured 


college green, the Lester 
Christ’s Church Cathedral and Dub- | 
lin Castle But for these places | 
there has been sufficient praise. Not 
enough, however, has beem satd about 
the sheer pleasure of the easy-geing | 
tay~by-day lif Dublin. It ts a city 
with personality 

[reland’s greatest attractioms are 
S countrysides and small villages 
ts seashore and its relling moun- 
taims, its lakes, mivers and beautiful} 
vy-clad castles It weuld be dit 
heult te plam arm ideal teur that 


would metude all these places. There 
tre fOQ many interesting tewns and 
valleys and natural beauties te fm 
mto & meat ttimerary Am easygoing 
and informal courtey like Ireland 
dees not lend itself readily te hard 
rad-fast schedules te a day here and 
sx heurs there, to breathless Seht 
seemng. Im Ireland the wise traveler 
will take bis time, geike leisurely 
rem place te place and following 
nS Own fancy te deese’t matter 
re he gees Both ba the 
merth and im the south he will find 
femptrig traps. 
Krom Cork there are @ desea de 
nttul excursions——te the pie 
resque oid tewe ef Kinsale te the 
lev ef Ttnnishanmen, te the 


anciscant Adder ef Dimeleagae and 
alpine valley 


hills Dublina is 


oO Glerngaritt aR a 
wid 


cresed by 


the gateway te Wicklow section 
and fhe regions alene the brih 
coast 

Kew people cam vesiat the attrac 
tous ef Killarney and Reem the 
district te which beish METAR, 
SHENACORY Back MStery are weil tee 
resented, The incemparable Vale af 
Glenartf®; the Boyne Valles so sich 
th SGeme grandeur and histosio as 
socations; Killarney, land af TARR 
mountaim peaks and haxwelant fol 
age; Leugh Brae with ite istand 
tewm ef Bnaisktlenealh these names 
are familiar and thev eveke the beau 


tes ef the Prish COURS, 
But & mere catalogue af namen be 
inadequate, Ireland ta am adveataure 
and there ik we aiband Great 


formula for adveature. 


PREASE MkorElOrm 


PRAvaRE 


House, | 


QURARND AUN Ratetnata, 
Spaaa, RRQ LERES Tey, 
Deven, Novag 
Wars Rohe ¢ 

BL MOQGAR GewRR | 
MERTEN Ceo SR, 
SRSA SD Shek Wee Sete NE 


TO ENJOY 
TRAVELING 


You must understand and speak the lan- 7 
guage of the country im whick you visit, | 


To hire 2 mor or courier is expen- 
sive, often unsatisfactory. 


LEARN TO SPEAK A | 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE ~ 

—lke « native — 
quickly and imexpensively 


Cortina Method. The rapidiry with 
which you will learn will astanish you, 


“The most perfect plam co learm 2 
language. —&I Imegarcial, Madre. 


Write NOW fer camplete imforma- 
ton. Dent. TE 


Cortina Academy 


105 West 40th St, New York City 


; BOOKS 
—— FOR THE 


er 
Traveler 


=. 


EUROPE 
SOUTH AMERICA 
UNITED STATES 
ROUND THE WORLD 


Be TraveiWise Let us send yort 
the Dest heeks om thie § glact= yee 


wil soem verszh 

We are the = beek shep 
Spec uk Trawei Bouks. 
Write us 


TRAVELERS BOOK 
SHOP 
Li Breadway 


New Fork 


Tiitreranies: 
antsnged Qe Rare~ 
peatk Uae 
att he Se 
Qees ahead willl maae 
yeu® tour mere Ribesart 


at Ws eager Tee 


CUM ES NER 
TAR HAN |’ EU RIO, Era 
SA ThfeR eae 
Nowe Taek 


EUROPE DOSS 
VALS SRO ae 


AWERIGAN TRANSL; 
ister Ta 


th Ws, Sh GMOS 


i. NE 


eLrASt 


2SLIGO 
NEWCASTLE®@ 
*®CARRICK 


WESTPORT (T=) 


nie 
PSP ORT U3H 
LONDONDERRY, 
@DONEGAL 
Pe 8 


The Playground 
of the 


@ATHLONE 


GALWAY DUBLIN 


wicKLowe 


on 
KILLARNEYe = WATERFOR 


We specialize in Irish Travel in all its aspects 
and invite American Visitors when in London to 
avail themselves of the services of our Irish 
Travel Department. 


Free information concerning Fishing, Golf, Mo- 
toring, Hunting, Shooting and Resorts. 


Western Ocean 


Transportation Tickets Issued: 
Ireland - Britain : Continent 


BRITISH & IRISH TRAVEL AGENCY 


America House 
529 Cockspur St., London, S. W. 1 


Telegrams “Comfyships, Westrand London” 


7—SUMMER CRUISES 
NORWAY 


Seven cruises from England to Norway, North Cape, Northern 
Capitalsineluding Leningrad, by S.S.** Areadian,**** Araguaya.”* 
and ““4von,* 12 to 21 days, during June, July and August. 


IRELAND - BRITAIN 


Four cruises by S.S.** dvon**—Around Ireland—Around Britain 
—12 to 16 days, aoe June, July and August. 


MEDITERRANEAN: SPAIN 


A variety of de luxe cruises from Southampton by S. S. 
“4dreadian™ and ** draguaya,”* 12 to 24 days. 


For reservations, or illustrated booklets, apply to 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


: 26 Broadway, New York, or local agenis 4 


| The Wonder Hotel of New York 
| HortTet MANGER 


Hesrtof 7th Ave. 50-5ist Sts. 
| aes Se New York City 


2000 Rooms 


Rooms with run- 


ning water . . $2.50 
Fortean SSO 


Rooms with shower 


gacent = Spend : 

Saget heli eS | 

Masmaed Guide ont shower . . 3.00-5.00 
: 
t 


Peggy: Cory or bath and 
The Seacetary. Dest. T. No Higher Rates 
WENCE. BUERNSEY Official NTC. Hotel 


In weriting ta adveritsers, 


Cngland 


the best trip in Europe 


Step ashore at Southampton, right into the midst 
e 


centuries-old pageantry. A biscuit’s- throw away...t 
great New Forest, with its thousand year old oaks... 
hunting ground of Rufus Redbeard. Bea ulieu Abbey 
built by the Infamous John, from whom the nobles 
sf ed the Great Charter. 
areham, burial place of the murdered boy-king 
= 


Richard 1 I...where t 


he sea ool amazon, _ ady an 
z 
= 


’] 


Thirty-five Round Tours have been spe 
or Americans. ¥ < ti 


tne om 
wasting ume. 


Guide No. 33, containing full information, gladly sent on request 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT WESTERN 
and 


SOUTHERN 
Railways of England 


lease mention TRAVEL 
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-EKUROPE 


ESCORTED TOURS 


By taking one of 
our escorted tours, 
arranged so thor- 
oughly by our 
European depart- 
ment, you are as- 
sured a_ happy, 
carefree journey. 


Frequent 
Departures 


Prices Range from $550 
TWO VERY ATTRACTIVE TOURS 


Leave July 2nd, cabin accommo- 
dations, visiting 8 countries in com- 
fort and leisure, complete....... $995 
Leave July 3rd, tourist accommoda- 
tions, visiting 7 countries, good 
hotels, all expemse.............. $775 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


$8 00 day up covers all expenses 
« —good hotels, meals, tips, 


etc. 

We will prepare without obligation 
itineraries to fit your requirements. 
Let us know your plans. Personal 
service throughout. Own Paris 
office. Agents in every city. 
Write for booklet “M’ outlining in 
detail the most attractive tours, 
conducted and independent. 


Simmons Gours 


1828 Broadway (34 St.), New York 


Consult an Expert 
For All Travel in 


NORWAY 


SWEDEN 
DENMARK 


Information and Tickets 


SCANDINAVIAN 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


280 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 
Worth 2723 
2) <-> () <> () aD () <a> (0) <a 


Room with Bath 
and Shower $3 


AT THE NEW HOTEL 


Knickerbocker 


NEW YORK 
West 45tH Sr.—Jusr East or 
Broapway, Times SQUARE 


In the Heart of the Theatre and 
Shopping Districts. Within 5 
minutes’ of all Railroad Ter- 
minals. 


Popular Priced Restaurant 


An Hore. or tHE HicHeEst 
Type, FEATURING AN EXCEP- 
TIONAL SERVICE TO TRAVELERS 


2) (<> 0 aD () D> () ED () GD () GD () GED SE 
2S ZB () ED () <D () ED () EEE () ED () <D- () <D- () GD ( 
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ROYAL YORK 
HOUSE HOTEL 


Bath, England 


A famous Coaching House, the 
rendezvous of the critical since the 
days of Beau Nash. Patronized by 
Queen Victoria and other Royal 
Personages. 


First-class Hotel 
’Phone: 2159 ’Grams: Yorx Hovusx 


For 


Discriminating 
Travelers 


We offer a Travel Service 
to any part of the world. 


Specialists in the Foreign 
Travel Field will arrange 
your tour and gladly submit 
itineraries upon request. 


Ask for our Booklet T. 


INTERNATIONAL TOURS 
of New York 
11 West 42d Street 


NEW YORK 


Lackawanna 5589 Suite 1038 


Are You 
Trying to Decide 
Where to Go? 


Let us send you our booklet giv- 
ing 53 interesting trips with full 
information and rates. 


Paramount Tourist Co., Ine. 


152 W. 42nd St. 
New York 
Wisconsin 0742 


150 Bay St. 
Tompkinsville, S. I. 
St. George 204 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
Required by the Act of Congress of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, of ‘‘Travel,” published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 
1, 1929, State of New York, County of 

New York. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is one of the publishers 
of “Travel” and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
dates shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 44, Postal Laws and Regulations: 
That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publishers, Robert M. 
McBride & Co., Inc., 7 West 16th Street, 
New York; Coburn Gilman, editor, 7 West 
16th Street, New York; Business managers, 
none. Owner, Robert M. McBride & Co., 
Inc., a corporation; W. McBride, 159 East 
49th Street, New York, N. Y.; Hampton 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York;.E. B. 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York; Isaac 
H. Blanchard Co., 418 West 25th Street. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 

one. 

_ That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing afhiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear on the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by 
him. (Signed) ROBERT M. McBRIDE, 
; Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

26th day of March, 1929, 


HAROLD M. LINDSTEDT, 
5 Notary Public. 
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Going Abroad 


You'll Travel more pleasantly if you 
Travel with McBride Books 


Through Europe on Two Dollars a Day 
By FRANK SCHOONMAKER 


An eminently practical guide which combines 
good sense with good taste. Discriminating, ac- 
curate and charmingly written. I/lustrated. $2.50 


Planning a Trip Abroad 
By Epwarp HuNGERFORD 


All the information necessary for a European 
tour—steamer, money, passports, baggage, at or 


what to see abroad, shopping, etc. i 


Finding the Worth While in Europe 
By Atzert B. Ossorne 


This indispensable volume, a guide to what is 
really worth while, brings to the prospective voy- 
ager the experience of a discriminating and de- 
lightful traveler. Illustrated, $2.50 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe 
By E. C. and T. L. STepMAN 

edition of this 

With 

Illustrated, $3.50 


A new, revised and enlarged 


standard guide for the European traveler. 
new maps in color. 


In Search of England 
By H. V. Morton 


A record of lighthearted and unconventional 
wanderings, transmuting the spirit that is England 
through the pages of a book. Illustrated. $3.00 


As It Is in England 
By Atgert B, OsporNne 


A book which portrays with unusual charm those 
places that give England her greatest individuality 
—the luxuriant countryside with its picturesque 
villages, castles and cathedrals. Illustrated. $2.50 


France From Sea to Sea 
By ArtTHUR STANLEY RIGGs 


A thoroughly accurate and informative guide— 
and delightful reading besides. Illustrated, $2.50 


Vistas in Sicily 
By ArtTHuR STANLEY RiGcs 


A welcome travel book about Italy’s southern 
island of multiple charms. Illustrated. $2.50 


Spanish Towns and People 

By Rospert Mepitt McBripE 
Furnishes the prospective traveler to Spain with 
charming descriptions of all the cities he might 


care to visit. Profusely illustrated from photo- 
graphs and drawings. $3.00 


A Little Book of Brittany 
By Rosert MeEpILy 


Offers the traveler a personally conducted ex- 
cursion through Brittany. Illustrated. $1.50 


Norwegian Towns and People 
Sweden and Its People 
Finland and Its People 

By Rozerr MeEpILt 


Complete, informative and thoroughly readable 
descriptions of the countries of Northern Europe. 


Each Illustrated, $1.50° 


The Lure of English Cathedrals 


By Frances M. GostLine 


English cathedrals described, their old stories 
retold and their great personalities recreated. 
Illustratea, $2.50 


The Lure of London Galleries 
By ArtHur MILTon 


Wise and amiable discourses on the paintings 
of London, their artists, their history, and the 
building in which they are hung. 

Illustrated. $2.00 


At all Booksellers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY | 
7 West 16th Street 
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The 7-Day Series 


London in 7 Days 
Paris in 7 Days 
Rome in 7 Days 


By ArtHuR MILToNn 


Convenient 
a man who knows his 
way around and knows 
the best way. Programs 
for each day that are 
triumphs of selection. A 
new kind of guide “for 
people in a hurry.” 
Pocket size. Each, $1.50 


The Lure of the 
Riviera 
By Frances M. GostLine 


Not so much a guide 


book as an adventure in ]] 


enjoyment. Nice, Tou- 
rettes, Monte Carlo, La 
Turbie, Mentone, Grasse, 
Castellane and Cannes 
are described with charm 
and alluring vividness. 


$2.00 


The Lure of 
French Chateaux 
By Frances M. GostLine 


Here are told the stories 
of such historic chateaux 
as those of Saint-Ger- 
main, St. Cloud, Mal- 
maison, Versailles, Fon- 
tainebleau, Avignon, Car- 
cassonne, and many oth- 

$2.00 | 


Illustrated. 


Dining in Paris 
By SOMMERVILLE STORY 


An absolute necessity 
if you wish to dine in- 
telligently, amusingly and 
satisfactorily in Paris. 

$2.00 | 


The Little Guides 
By Various WRITERS 


Detailed guides to va- 
rious sections of England 


and the Continent. Each || 


book discusses exhaus- | 
tively a section which 
would receive only a 
chapter or two in the | 
average guide book. The 
following titles are now 
ready: ‘ 


Lonpon 

EnGLisH LAKES 

CATHEDRAL CITIES 
or ENGLAND AND 
WALES 

DEVON 

CorRNWALL 

NorMANDY 

RoME 

SIcILy 

Tue FRENCH RIVIERA 

FLORENCE 

VENICE 

Paris 


Each, illustrated and with | 
maps. $2.50 net | 
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